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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 
By F. C. PHILIPS. 
CHAPTER III. 


IT was now approaching the English country gentleman’s time 
of glory, Christmas. The hares were strong on their legs, and 
almost as swift as full-sized saplings. Feathers were never more 
abundant or better stuffed. You could hardly walk a hundred 
yards from the hall door without hearing the chuckle of an old 
cock pheasant. It threatened, too, to be a cold winter, and Philip 
foresaw plenty of his own particular enjoyment, snap shooting, 
to which you go out alone, except for a knowing old dog who 
likes this rough work, and return with a mixed bag—curlew, 
snipe, plover, even occasionally eight or ten big fieldfare—which 
are delicious in a pudding-—to say nothing of a cock, if one 
should come spiring over your head against the wind, or a brace 
of duck marked down in that little pond at the corner of the 
spinney. 

There is a fascination of its own about snap shot shooting, 
which no man can explain, and many a good old Shekarry of the 
type of Probyn or St. Croix will tell you, that, next to flooring 
the tiger with a straight bullet in the hollow of the chest, or 
between the eyes, there is no: enjoyment like that of roaming 
about on your elephant, picking up snipe in the paddy and 
indigo fields. 

Philip, with the spaniels, took a walk round what, when he 
was in a cynical temperament, he used to call “the estate.” His 
mind was made up, but the pill was not the less a bitter one. 


“ After all,’ said he, “ we all of us have our troubles, and what 
N.S. I. 8 
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does this trouble of mine amount to? Why, nothing at all— 
nothing at all. It’s childish to howl, like a schoolboy when the 
thaw comes and puts a stop to his sliding, or a girl who wants, 
for reasons of her own, to go to Brighton when the family edict 
has gone forth for Eastbourne. I have had precious little of the 
rough in this life; in fact—” and he strongly emphasized this 
remark—“ I think I have had a great deal too much of my own 
way in this world and got spoilt. It’s a jolly place this.” He 
sat down ona stile. “Let mesee. It’s only pleasure deferred. 
What's that to a man who has as much pleasure as he wants 
already? I must look forward a bit for my big game, my 
tuskers, and my tigers with a toenail that would rip up a dray- 
horse, and I must possess my soul in peace. If ever a man’s 
duty was clear, it’s mine to-day. Right you are! Stir your- 
selves up, you lazy beasts, and let me see you quarter that field !” 
And he watched while his dogs quartered an acre or two of 
turnips in a manner that seemed to meet with his full approval. 
“They are getting shy, and are beginning to scatter already,” 
he said, critically; and so he strolled home. His mother was at 
the door and welcomed him. 

“What do you want for dinner to-day, dear? ” 

“Whatever you have got, mother.” 

“We have only cold, and I wanted to get you something nice 
after your long walk.” 

“Did you, mother?” puzzling his brains to think what were 
the resources of the house. “Now, after a long walk, a man at 
my time of life ought to have learnt to be content with what he 
can get.” 

Philip was not a bad judge. Cold silverside of beef and 
pickled walnuts, some hot potatoes, if they can be got, & tankard 
of ale, and some bread and cheese, is a meal after which,— 

““Serenely calm, the epicure may say : 
‘Fate cannot harm me; I have dined to-day.’ ” 


I may note—for it is well to be careful in important matters— 
that the ale, if possible, should be old Burton, the potatoes mealy, 
the pickled walnuts in their third year, and the beef a piece that 
has been cooked to get cold. The perfection of cold meat is that 
which has been cooked that it may be served as cold meat, and 
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I well remember the wink of a dear old country squire with a 
fussy pharisaical wife, as he said to me while we were composing 
ourselves for lunch, “Cold leg of mutton, my boy, uncut. Susan 
will have no cooking on Sundays; at least, no meat. But she 
likes to see the joint come up whole. It’s keeping the Sabbath, 
and at the same time paying proper respect to High Day. And 
she’s quite right, my boy,” as his teeth closed on a thick slice cut 
from two-thirds down the leg, “quite right. If aman can’t eat 
cold mutton one day a week, I have no patience with him.” 

Philip’s tastes were very much those of this old gentleman. 
He had led a simple life for many years, and if a little knot of 
subalterns from the nearest garrison town had strolled in, in the 
early morning, and found him over a basin of bread and milk, 
sweetened with treacle, he would have been as utterly un- 
conscious of anything extraordinary in his repast as was 
Cincinnatus when a deputation of the Patres Conscripti waited 
on him to beg that he would assume the dictatorship, and found 
him under a hedge engaged upon pickled pork and garlic with 
rye-bread and goat’s milk in his leather flask. 

In two points Philip strongly resembled the ancient Romans— 
in the fact that obedience to discipline, including under discipline 
respect to his parents, was so natural to him that it was a part of 
his life. He would as soon have thought of disobeying his mother’s 
mere wish, even though she might not have expected compliance, 
as of driving down the market-place on the wrong side of the 
road ; and for the native simplicity which showed itself down 
to the very bloom on his cheeks, and the silkiness of beard, 
moustache, and whiskers, which had never known the touch of 
steel. He was, in fact, like a great schoolboy. 

These are the kind of men who, when they get the chance, do 
great things. They are born leaders of their fellows, and it will 
be a bad day for England when discipline and simplicity are 
superseded, as they are now threatened to be, by a laziness that 
will not take the trouble even to comprehend orders, and a self- 
indulgence so brought to its last stretch that it will not give 
itself the slightest trouble to gratify evem its own immediate 
desire, but will throw it aside and take up with some other in its 
place. Nor, may I add, is it these Sybarites who make the best 
thing of life. Men like Clive and Wellington and Colin Campbell 
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got more out of life, and more, as people say, out of their 
money, than ever did Thackeray’s Lord Steyne. There never 
yet was a self-indulgent man who worked his way to the front 
without money or powerful friends. Many very selfish men 
have, of course, done so, and always will do so to the end of time. 
But there is all the difference in the world between selfishness 
and self-indulgence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PHILIP was a known shot in the neighbourhood. It is astonishing 
how, in a country where there is nothing much about which to 
talk—except the weather, the chances of the harvest, and the evil 
demon which is prompting Hodge to ride a walpurgis-night gallop 
on a cow for which he has not paid, through three smiling acres 
of glebe which the lustful proprietor is to surrender to him with 
all fixtures and “everything that adheres to the freehold,” most 
unconditionally, or else to take his chance before a vehmgericht of 
working men disposed to do justice after the style of Danton and 
Carrier—the doings of any gentleman possessed of land, or even 
what may be technically and politely termed an interest in land, 
are canvassed and discussed. 

It is known at the taproom of the chief hotel of the market- 
place what young lady has, or what young ladies have, an eye 
upon him; what his own matrimonial inclinations are—whether 
they be for the daughter of the Lord-lieutenant, or whether for . 
the young lady at the bar of the “ Green Dragon,” who is known 
to be the daughter of a most respectable farmer, and a match that 
would not disgrace any gentleman in the county who might 
choose to make an Earl of Burleigh of himself. 

Public opinion was very strongly in Philip’s favour. People 
used to tell you what an excellent son he was to his mother, 
although no doubt she had been a good mother to him. That 
was a matter nobody could gainsay who had lived in the neigh- 
bourhood for a month. In point of fact, he used to be held up 
as an example, much to the disgust of young men who played 
billiards on any other than market-days, or carried a betting 
book, or went up to town two or three times a month on “im- 
portant business”—so important, indeed, that they would never 
consent to divulge either its nature or its result. 
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Such was, at all events, the verdict of Fairminster, into which 
Philip used to walk or to canter on his hack nearly every day, 
and the verdict of Fairminster was known to the country side, and 
endorsed by that important factor of public opinion. 

Christmas was over, and Philip was beginning to look out his 
tackle and get it in order for the spring campaign, not only 
against the coarse fish, but against his especial loves, the trout 
and the grayling. He was a born sportsman, and he would have 
told you with the most perfect truth, “Give me brown bread and 
a tin can of beer, I would sit up all night in a tree, or a week, if 
that may be on the chance of an old man-eater; and will whip a 
pool any number of hours running with nothing better than cold 
tea and biscuits, if there is a speckled one in it who ought to come 
out, and who won't come out, and who, consequently, has to be 
made come out.” 

One morning, while busily engaged in tying flies and over- 
hauling running-gear with a yard-to-yard inspection; and oiling 
winches and going over rods inch by inch with almost microscopic 
examination of every ring and splice; and sorting out last year’s 
rummage, such, for instance, as plummets and ledgers, split shot 
and silkworm gut, in good lengths without kink or flaw,' Philip 
received a brief but cordial invitation to spend a fortnight at 
Isleworth Park. 

Now, Isleworth Park was the residence of Mr. Endesleigh, the 
Lord-lieutenant of the county, with whom Philip had hitherto 
only a slight acquaintance, limited to the hunting-field and the 
piazzas of the various hotels in the market-place. He took Mrs. 
Endesleigh’s letter to his mother. He felt much inclined to accept 
the invitation, for he knew that the shooting was the best in the 
county, and he also knew that he would have an opportunity 
of wiping the eye of one or two county magnates, and more 
especially sons of county magnates, who had with obvious in- 
tention treated him de haut en bas as a young man who had no 
claim to rank with the county families at all. 

Then, too, in a general kind of way, the whole thing would be 
fun, or most probably so. If it turned out dull, or if he found 
himself cold-shouldered, he need not remain. 

Mrs. Ainslie was excessively anxious that her son should accept 
the invitation. To her mind the Lord-lieutenant of the county 
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was a practically much more important person than the Lord 
High Admiral, even should that most dignified functionary happen 
to exist in his own single person at the time, and not as a board 
of about a dozen members all more or less obsolete, approachiug 
the fatal] limit of superannuation, and not one of them capable of 
the great executive virtue of promptitude even if it were down to 
the purchase of an ounce of tin-tacks, a’pint of turpentine, or a 
gallon of tar. 

“ Philip must accept this invitation,’ thought Mrs. Ainslie. “I 
have always been most anxious that he should get into the best 
county society, and it is very kind of Mrs. Endesleigh to have 
asked him to Isleworth.” All the reasons that are natural to a 
mother and commendable in her tended in this direction. 

She, for her own part, was only anxious to be near her son to 
the end of her days, which would be of course impossible if he 
started exploring. To this arrangement he was now resigned : he 
had promised to remain with her, and she knew that his word 
was his bond. To her only and elder sister she wrote in these 
terms: “ Philip looks a long way ahead. He loves me, and he 
has given me his promise to remain near me as long as I live; 
and he is not a man to give his promise lightly, as, for instance, 
to the first girl he may meet. I believe in my own heart that 
travel is his only love, and that he is plotting it out all day on 
the map, and with those cases of books that he has down from 
London in his right as a member of those learned societies to 
which he belongs. 

“ After he had gone to bed the other night, I went into his 
room, and took up a book lying on the table. It was about a 
place called Patagonia. The inhabitants of this place wear no 
clothes, and live under huts made of the skins of the emu and 
of large fish. It is difficult to tell the men from the women. 
Indeed, the women, if anything, are the taller, the stronger, the 
keener at seacraft, the more inhuman, and the uglier. They are all, 
from second teeth upwards, enthusiastic cannibals, and will follow 
a vessel for miles along the coast, waiting for a wreck, or to cut off 
a shore party sent for fruit or water. Then they have a roast. 
If you wish to land for fresh water, you must do so ina full party, 
every one of which is armed, and land where you can see a stream 
running out to the sea, so as to get your business over quickly. 
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{f they are civil and show you fruit and roots and flowers, jump 
into your boat at once and pull out to rifle distance. The first 
man who attempts to swim out to your boat give him a bullet 
through the brain, so into the second, and so into the third; and 
take care that each bullet does its work completely and at once. 
Their test of a prophet or medicine man is, that he should be 
infallible. Let a native come to within ten yards if you like, but 
then have him straight through the forehead. He will no more 
train his gulls and dogs to catch fish, or lie in wait in his abomin- 
able canoe for ‘long pig.’ 

“This was the delightful spot Philip was reading about, and 
the very place he would revel in. Before I went to bed I restored 
the volume to its place on the table. I cannot honestly say that 
I read through it; but I picked up quite enough to enable me to 
judge of its contents. Now, if this was the kind of place to which 
Philip wanted to go, on, as he would say, his own hook, it was 
clearly my one duty to prevent him, even at the cost of seeing . 
him married. Don’t think, my dear Julia, that I am writing 
slightingly of marriage. On the contrary; like all sensible women 
I hold it to be a most excellent institution, especially for owr own 

sex. Besides, everybody marries nowadays, except some very 
- foolish women, and some very, very wise men. 

“At last my mind became so disturbed that I felt I ought 
to rely upon what legal sagacity I could summon to the aid of 
what I may be permitted, without suspicion of a pun, to call my 
mother-wit ; in other words, I considered it my duty to place the 
whole matter before a stronger head than my own. So I drove 
into Fairminster, and saw our family solicitor, Mr. Barker, and 
told him about everything. Mr. Barker pulled a face of por- 
tentous length, shook his head, dropped his jaw, and opined that 
the whole matter was one of great difficulty. 

“<T don’t think so, I said, ‘at all. Only my son is quick- 
tempered, and at his age possibly intolerant of a mother’s restraint, 
—not that he ever gives me the slightest cause for anxiety.’ 

“<«Tntolerant of fiddlestick ends, said the man of law, im- 
patiently. ‘Let him know the alternative, and see what he will 
do. As for travelling, I know all about travelling. I have met 
more travellers than one, and talked freely with them. In fact, 
beyond their own stupid travels, they have nothing whatever 
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about which to talk. Now you can roam about on the Continent 
from Calais to St. Petersburg, or take a tour through Italy, on 
two guineas a day all told, and you can do the whole thing 
easily if you will make your journey three or four months long. 
But if you want to leave civilisation, and to face bush, swamp, or 
jungle, your expenses will come much heavier than you think. 
You will want, according to the particular track you have laid 
out for yourself, such things as the track specially demands, 
which you can only learn at the port itself, and not always 
there. If, for instance, you are going to land from Table Bay in 
quest of really big game, you will want waggons, bullocks, sub- 
ordinates black and white, a professional game-finder or spoor- 
hunter—or better, a couple (for if you only have one they tell me 
he gets lazy and pretends there is no other game about)—a couple 
of under-hands to clean the guns, watch the camp-fires at night, 
and do scullions’ work by day, and, however liberal and punctual 
may be your wages, an extra sjambok, or, better still, a slave- 
drover’s whip, a trophy from the old southern plantations, if you 
can manage to get hold of it. If you don’t want your throat cut, 
you must travel with all the pomp of one of the native princes 
through the territory you pass. He will demand backsheesh to 
a considerable amount in money, cloth, copper wire, brass beads, 
cheap cutlery, and china, including duffing clasp-knives, and, if 
you have happened to remember, cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and condemned revolvers warranted to burst about the third time 
they are fired. With these you must set out. You will come 
back with a recurring malarial ague, possibly the remains of a 
serious sunstroke, your hair as grey as cotton waste, and your 
skin that of a well-kept pickled walnut. To this complexion 
all South African explorers must come, and do. 

“* No, madam; put all your personal pressure on your son. 
I am not a Jesuit, and I do not often approve of doing evil that 
good may come of it; but I think you might so far strain your 
conscience as to tell him that your father died of heart-disease, 
and that you are afraid you have got it yourself, for that you 
often feel faint and giddy without the least reason, that it is very 
unlikely you will last long, and that you hope and beg he will 


stop with you. When you are gone, of course, he will be his own 
master.’ 
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“ Now, all this good advice, my dear, was admirable in its way; 
worth a guinea a folio, I have no doubt, which is, I am told, the 
fee demanded by a lawyer of large practice for his view of the 
situation in black and white. Only it turned out to be quite un- 
necessary ; for the very first thing almost which Philip assured 
me when I began to discuss the matter with him was, that he 
should never leave England during my lifetime. 

“*You are hardly strong enough yourself for the bush, my dear 
mother, he said; ‘and I am not going on the war-trail for enjoy- 
ment to leave you moping here at home. Were I such a selfish 
brute as that, I should deserve the flourbag, a hundred leeches, 
and the village pump.’ ”’ 

And so the matter of Philip’s career as an explorer of unknown 
lands went into abeyance, with the most ostentatious cheerfulness 
on that young gentleman’s part. He remarked, indeed, most pro- 
foundly, in the bar-parlour of the “Green Dragon,” that after all 
there was no place like home; and that, whatever you might 
think of African game, the niggers themselves had no manners, 
their customs were beastly, and their honesty worse than question- 
able; to say nothing of the fact that, the moment the thermometer 
came to be equivalent to what we should consider here warm, you 
could detect a nigger a quarter of a mile off, so that you needed a 
strong stomach if you were to take. your meals with self- 
possession. 

F, C. PHILIPS. 


(To be continued.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 





XITI. 


MODERN ART AND PUBLIC TASTE. 


By W. P. FRITH, R.A, 


GREAT examples of successful effort in art and literature act as 
incentives to certain minds. 

That the eager desire to go and do likewise is seldom accom- 
panied by the requisite power cannot be denied ; but when the 
sight of a famous picture—as in the well-known Italian story— 
appeals to an intellect in which the artistic gift is implanted, the 
exclamation, “I, too, will be a painter "—springing as it does from 
a true sense of power—will be justified by its results. 

What is true as regards art may be applied, I imagine, with 
equal truth to literature. I can well remember, as a schoolboy, 
being stimulated by such enthusiastic admiration of Scott’s novels 
as to cause me to sit gravely down to rival that great genius. I[ 
began a story in which knights and dames of high degree, men-at- 
arms, and men in armour, played various parts—short parts; for 
a very slight experience proved that I had mistaken my vocation, 
and that what in my childish weakness I had imagined to be 
power was nothing more than a feeble desire to emulate, begotten 
by admiration. 

It is not my province to speak of the modes of study impera- 
tive upon the writer who would aspire to excellence in literature, 
or of the numbers of books he must read and inwardly digest 
before he can produce a worthy one of his own. 

It is with the art student, and the path he must pursue on the 
road to excellence, that I have to deal. 

Genius—the rarest of all gifts—has been aptly compared to the 
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diamond, which resembles a dull piece of glass until its polished 
facets, under the hand of the workman, reflect in glittering 
splendour the virtues of the stone ; in like manner must education 
play the part of workman for the happy possessor of artistic 
genius, and thus by long and judicious training develop its divine 
powers. | 

So far as I know—beyond the fact that the student of old was 
always apprenticed to a master-painter for a series of years—we 
have no detailed account of the method of ancient teaching. No 
doubt the pupil worked in the painting-room and under the eye of 
his master, or if not in the teacher’s presence, then under his roof, 
and constantly subject to his supervision. 

It would be valuable indeed if we could know by what steps 
the youthful Titian proceeded in a course which culminated in 
immortal work. This, so far as I know, is a sealed book to us, 
and the same unfortunately must be said of the training of all the 
great Old Masters. 

There were no academies in those days. Rembrandt attended 
no school but that of Nature ; he had, however, several pupils, not 
one of whom so nearly approached to the merits of his master as 
to be worthy to be called a,rival. For this Nature and not the 
teacher was to blame. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had no academy teaching; and beyond a 
little drawing from plaster casts, Hogarth may be said to have 
been self-taught. 

The artistic sense—in other words, genius—is so irrepressible in 
some natures that it will assert itself, as in the case of Reynolds, 
under every disadvantage ; but as it is impossible for the possessor 
to be certain that he is blessed with the gift of genius, it behoves 
him to endeavour to discover the best means for its development 
should he possess it, so that by unceasing industry he may secure 
its blessings; and if, as Reynolds says, he has “ but moderate 
abilities, industry will improve them.” 

It is-with the modern art student that I have to deal in this 
paper. 

I imagine there is scarcely one modern painter of reputation 
who is not frequently placed in the position of arbiter over the 
destiny of a young aspirant for artistic fame; and upon what kind 
of evidence is he called upon to decide as to whether the drawings 
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produced are works of genius, or merely the trifles that are the 
result of schoolboy idleness, done perhaps in the hope of avoiding 
serious and useful lessons ? 

My own experiences inthe position o1 arbiter have been frequent; 
and though difficult, as I have sometimes found the duty, I have 
always performed it with care. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the absurdity of the signs 
upon which anxious parents occasionally discover what they think 
is genius in their children. 

A boy is never happy unless he has a pencil in his hand; he 
has never had a lesson, and the rapidity with which he sketches 
astonishes relatives and friends ; and if the “distinguished artist”’ 
to whom his precious specimens are submitted thinks they display 
powers worthy of cultivation, and likely to lead to eminence in 
art, no time should be lost in placing the tyro under a professor, or 
in such a school as the arbiter recommends. 

And what has this rapid sketcher produced upon which a 
grave judgment is required? Some pencil copies of subjects from 
the Graphic, or from well-known engravings—pen - and - ink 
drawings which are always called “etchings” and marked 
“original,” so foolishly bad as to leave no doubt of their origin- 
ality, and a few water-colour drawings “done from Nature,” in 
which truth to Nature and every principle of art are violated. 

An example which had its ludicrous side occurred to me recently. 
A loving mother wrote to me, under a cloud of apologies for her 
intrusion, and begged for my judgment on a packet of drawings 
done by her son. The young gentleman suffered from the usual 
symptoms—depression, even to injury to his health, unless he was 
allowed to be for ever drawing. The sketches showed a certain 
amount of natural ability, and as I turned them over I came upon 
one that produced a startling effect upon me, and a still greater 
shock upon two ladies who were joining me in my search for 
genius. A loud exclamation, very like a cry of terror, came from 
the younger lady, as she suddenly threw down a drawing she 
was examining (on which was some writing which had escaped my 
observation). I picked up the cause of the outburst, and below 
a sketch of some figures was written, evidently by the loving 
mother, “ This was done when he was in bed with scarlet fever.” 
The younger lady happened to be the mother of three small 
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children, who were playing in the room where the fever drawing 
was produced ; it is needless to say that the infantine sports were 
postponed, and the angry mother used language so strong with 
regard to the criminal carelessness of the sender of the drawing 
as to require the justification that such an act affords. 

In returning the young artist’s drawings, of which I did not 
feel warranted in expressing a very encouraging opinion, I took 
oecasion to lecture the mother on her very hazardous proceeding, 
at the same time quoting a few cases of death and destruction 
caused by acts precisely similar to her own. 

The lady’s reply expressed great sorrow for having caused 
uneasiness, which she begged to assure us was misplaced ; for 
some time had elapsed since her son’s recovery, and every article 
—hed, bedding, clothes, etc.—had been burnt; everything, in fact, 
with which he had come in contact, with the sole exception 
of the drawing ! 

I am convinced that, except in the rarest instances, it is 
impossible to forecast the future of the producers of early 
drawings and sketches with any degree of certainty; but what 
is quite sure is, that without judicious training the most brilliant 
promise will be still-born. 

The modern art student has great advantages compared with 
the pupil of fifty years ago, but he is debarred in this country 
from the priceless privilege of completing studies in the studio 
and under the eyes of a great master. 

Colouring is a gift of Nature. Drawing can be taught to any 
intelligent person, and even to boys of moderate ability ; but in 
the latter case the result will be cold correctness, without taste, 
and without true appreciation of the beauty of the object 
imitated. - 

It has never been contested that perfection of ideal and natural 
form is to be found in the statues and groups of the ancient 
Greek sculptors, and therefore a long and severe study of these 
models is required from the student. 

My own objection to that method of study as it is now 
pursued is, first, that much time is lost in over-finishing—or, to 
use the common phrase, “stippling up”—those drawings; and, 
next, that this copying from the antique is generally done at 
a period of the student's career when he is. unable to appreciate 
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the great beauty of such figures as the Apollo, the Venus of Milo, 
or the Fighting Gladiator, as is shown by the feelingless stone- 
like representations that he generally ‘produces, vividly like the 
body of the statue, but without the soul. I would give the 
young student much less antique work, and alternate it with 
studies from the life. 

This method is always practised in the French academies, and 
from that, or some other cause, French draughtsmen are superior 
to our own. 

It is only after long and varied study that the young student 
is able to feel and to reproduce the beauty of Greek sculpture. Up 
to a certain point in his career the divine beauty of those statues 
is a sealed book to him, and his representations are consequently 
tame and spiritless, though in other respects coldly correct. 

I speak of the best of our students at the Royal Academy, 
whose admission to what is called preliminary schools is obtained 
by drawings from the antique. 

In this school the objects for study are various: groups of 
still life, composed of pieces of armour, vases of many shapes and 
colours, fruit, flowers, etc., and drapery, more or less skilfully 
arranged by the teacher, together with busts and extremities 
to be copied in monochrome (by the latter the handling of the 
brush is taught). A living model is provided for chalk drawing 
only, to say nothing of fine Old Masters from which copies may 
be made. 

These advantages, I submit, are judiciously offered to the 
pupil, and are of great value as methods of study. 

Before admitting the student to the last and highest school, 
that of the study of the nude living model, and even after he has 
won his entrance into what is called “the life school,” I would 
send him back, for a longer or shorter time according to his 
ability, to the antique, when the course he has passed through 
would open his eyes to beauties unperceived in the earlier stage 
of his studies. 

With the school for the study of the nude model the “ painting 
school” is combined. There the student has the opportunity 
of painting a great variety of heads and portions of figures from 
Nature. Models young and old, handsome and ugly, of many 
nationalities—Italian, French, English, etc.—are placed before him, 
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and he has the advantage, or the disadvantage, of the teaching 
of an Academician selected by vote from those who are considered 
the most prominent members of the Academy. 

I now come to what I consider the evil of academic teaching 
(it must be borne in mind that my view of this subject is only 
to be taken as an individual opinion, shared though by several 
of my brother members)—namely, that the different methods 
of painting peculiar to each of the distinguished teachers (whose 
attendance is monthly) is productive of confusion and bewilder- 
ment to the student. 

Many and various are the roads to excellence ; but if one can 
be discovered, that if constantly pursued will end in success, 
I think that special track should be pointed out, and the student 
be forced to follow it. 

If this were conceded our system would more nearly approach 
that of the Old Masters, when, as I have said before, one mind 
directed the student’s career from its inception to its close in 
more or less successful work. 

Our opponents urge—and at present successfully—that from 
the varying and sometimes contradictory teaching of painting 
the student will evolve a method of his own. 

In some very remarkable cases this may be so; but to the 
majority—as I have over and over again heard them declare— 
the changes of procedure from month to month leave the student 
in a hopeless state of uncertainty and confusion. I will close 
this paper with the expression of a conviction that much more 
time is spent in school-work than is—or at least ought to be— 
necessary to fit the student for his entrance upon the active 
duties of his profession. 

If after the time spent in the acquirement of sufficient power 
of drawing to insure his admission to the Academy Schools, the 
student cannot, with three years more spent in the practice 
of drawing and painting, arm himself with the power of 
producing pictures, his case is, in my opinion, hopeless. 

The temptation to over-prolonged school work ,is greatly 
increased by prizes and scholarships which are dangled in 
profusion before the eyes of the pupils, thereby producing 
a fatal idea in some minds that preliminary study is not the 
means to an end, but the end itself. 
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There is a student in the Royal Academy Schools at the 
present moment who has been working there, to my certain 
knowledge, for forty years! 

In one of the corridors there hangs a list of the names of 
the successful gold medallists since the foundation of the 
institution. A glance at that long roll will show by the very 
few names which eminence has made familiar of how little value 
prizes are as landmarks on the road to excellence. 

Though I may not confine myself rigorously to an examination 
into the changes of public taste in matters of art as regards this 
country, I shall touch but slightly, and in the form of illustration 
only, on a similar condition of things abroad. 

A craving for novelty is inherent in our nature. 

“OQ Liberty!” said Madame Roland, as she approached the 
guillotine, “what crimes have been committed in thy name!” 
O Novelty !” I would add, “what follies have been committed 
in thine!” 

It is not to be denied, however, that a love of change some- 
times springs from a sincere desire for the advancement of art, 
or from a wish to oppose, by better practice, some pernicious 
methods supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be in vogue amongst 
its professors. 

No doubt pre-Raphaelism sprung from a conviction in the 
minds of some clever students that slovenliness and a want of 
sincerity, as well as other shortcomings, prevailed to an extent 
alarming in their eyes in the works of the painters of forty 
years ago. 

The eminent men of that time, amongst whom may be named 
Mulready, Webster, Landseer, Leslie, Calcott, Stanfield, Linnell, 
Collins, John Lewis, and many others, were singularly in- 
vulnerable to the pre-Raphaelite charge, as they were con- 
spicuous for the observance of the qualities of truthfulness, 
earnestness, and finish in their pictures; and many of the younger 
men left nothing to complain of in those respects. But the 
enthusiastic pre-Raphaelites did not content themselves with 
protestations against modern practice; they waged war with 
everything that had been done in art since Raphael; they even 
included the works of that painter—usually called divine—in 
their anathema. 
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They christened themselves pre-Raphaelite brethren, and always 
signed their pictures, “So-and-So, P.R.B.” 

Such giants as Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and Velasquez 
were lost souls. Said one wise young pre-Raphaelite when advised 
to go to Venice, “ What for? to learn what to avoid? What 
good is to be got by looking at Titian and those fellows ?” 

And in what way did they proceed to put their protest against 
modern practice into effect? By ignoring every kind of beauty, 
by a total absence of aerial perspective in all their pictures, and 
by an elaboration of unimportant details to the destruction of 
breadth, and, what was worse, to the elevation of “stocks and 
stones ” into such prominence as to make a successful rivalry of 
human interest—so infinitely more difficult of achievement— 
impossible in their hands. 

For a time a fickle public lent a willing ear to a great writer 
who threw his mantle over the young pre-Raphaelites, and in 
brilliant language heralded them as saviours of art. Greater and 
more delightfully expressed nonsense was never written than 
that so constantly used in extolling those eccentrics by “the 
great art critic” and his followers in the press, who, unable to 
cope with their master in eloquence, fully equalled him in 
ignorant adulation. Men who had won their spurs were told 
to take lessons from these young geniuses; and pictures which, 
though inspired by considerable earnestness—mere examples of 
ludicrous eccentricity—were held up as the be-all and end- 
all of art, and the sooner the old lights were exchanged for 
the new the better it would be for the art and artists of 
England. 

Though the novelty of the P.R.B. movement attracted 
certain collectors of pictures to the extent of banishing “old- 
fashioned art” from their walls, and replacing it by the works 
of the young school, the craze soon passed away. 

The chief exponent is still true to his early belief, but the 
rest have either ceased to exhibit proofs of their faith, or have 
changed to a belief in the principles of “those fellows” in 
Venice. 

I remember well the beginning and end of pre-Raphaelism, 
and while admitting that then, as now, there was a tendency 


to “slap dash” in a few of the younger exhibitors, the established 
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painters were entirely free from the faults which the new movement 
was partly established to correct. 

It is possible, and even likely, that the example of extreme 
care in the completion of details shown by the pre-Raphaelites 
in all their pictures may have acted as a check upon the neglect 
of due completeness sometimes apparent on the exhibition walls ; 
but the ugly angularity of form, the neglect or defiance of every 
rule of composition, and light and shadow, the sacrifice of human 
interest to the realization, almost to illusion, of ivy leaves ani 
brick walls, remained the sole possessions of this eccentric school 
of art, and fortunately failed to affect the practice of the rising 
painters of that time. 

Whether from the mere desire for something different tlhe 
public wearies of work which, in its unvarying excellence, has 
not only satisfied them for many years, but has also unloosed 
their purse strings, or whether some wiseacre of the press has 
warned them away from what he considers inferior art, or 
from some other cause, the demand ceases; the art is voted old- 
fashioned, and the examples of it are styled “the old game,” 
and relegated to the limbo of forgetfulness. 

The art of Paul de la Roche and Scheffer is a striking 
instance of ignorant neglect. Paris says it is le viewx jeu, and 
will have none of it. That those great men will eventually be 
received into favour again, and their works take the high 
places of which they have been deprived for a time by the 
caprice of public taste, I believe there is no doubt whatever;. 
but the cause of their temporary obscurity, or rather the amazing 
whim that has brought it about, is altogether incomprehensible. 

That the Old Masters suffered from public fickleness is ex- 
emplified in the career of Rembrandt. 

Up to a certain period in the life of that great man he was 
overwhelmed with commissions for portraits, but when Van der 
Helst appeared he was deserted. 

In the gallery at Amsterdam are two masterpieces—one 
from the hand of Van der Helst, the other by Rembrandt. 

In the “Night Watch” by the latter the mastery and the 
mystery of light and shade—the prerogatives of Rembrandt— 
are in strong evidence; every technical quality is displayed in 
the perfection only possible to that genius, but the likenesses in a 
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portrait picture treated thus poetically were said to have been 
sacrificed to such an extent as to make recognition of some of 
the originals very difficult. 

It would not be possible to imagine a greater contrast to the 
“Night Watch” than that afforded by the meeting of a Dutch 
guild—the “ Archers,” I think—by Van der Helst. In that 
great work everything is simple, direct, and prosaic—I had almost 
said photographic; the figures are so intensely individual that 
likeness must have been assured; in fact, the language, so to 
speak, in which Van der Helst addressed his public was so much 
easier of comprehension than the poetry of Rembrandt, that the 
desertion of that immortal Dutchman followed as a matter of 
course. 

In the example I have given above the change in public taste 
admits of some defence; but what is to be said of the patrons who 
preferred the landscapes of an obscure painter named Glover to 
those of Gainsborough, or of a public that could desert Vandyke 
at the height of his powers for some of his unknown contem- 
poraries ? 

It is, however, to our own time that we must come if it is 
desired to show the ignorance and fickleness of the art-loving 
public in its naked deformity. 

There is a school—with many professors—the aim of which 
seems to be the glorification of the ugly and the bizarre; to the 
initiated the works of these men are laughable or incomprehensible, 
and the more the latter quality predominates the greater the 
demand for them by the novelty hunter. 

Curiously enough, this craze, and another to which I shall 
allude presently, are in their aims and working in direct oppo- 
sition to those of the little school founded by the pre-Raphaelites. 
In the latter unimportant details received an attention they did not 
deserve ; in the one under notice details are left out altogether, and 
instead of the completion requisite in a true work of art, we have 
ugly smears intended to represent human beings, blots and 
splashes stand as sponsors for houses and trees—and a thing it 
would be flattery to call a picture is produced, which one would 
think could find no favour in the eyes of any human creature. 

It is deplorable to think that good honest work is neglected in 
favour of the monstrosities of these charlatans of art. 
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So well as a long experience has enabled me to observe, I have 
always found that a departure from the well-trodden road which 
has led to the success of the best artists of this country has 
resulted in fitful efforts of spurious originality—an originality 
the prototype of which is not to be found in Nature. 

It is to France that we are indebted for another and, if possible, 


stranger attempt to leave the beaten tract which has hitherto led 


to excellence. 

The practicers of this craze are called “Impressionists,” and 
their modus operandi seems to be, first, to take a long look at a 
scene in Nature, composed of figures or landscape, or both com- 
bined, and then rapidly reproduce the impression left upon 
their minds. 

Judging from the results of this wonderful process, either the 
minds of these artists are in a condition bordering on insanity, or 
they have received impressions.so opposed to those of the rest of 
their fellow-creatures as to make it more than doubtful whether 
Nature ever left such an impression on any mind worthy of the 
name. 

Within the last few years there has been, through the medium 
of certain picture dealers, a large influx of foreign art into 
England, and the result has been the formation of an entirely 
new kind of collector, who, it must be admitted, often prefers an 
indifferent French picture to a much better English one. 

Generally the patron who is bitten by the taste for foreign art 
confines his collection entirely to it; but occasionally we find 
French pictures mixed with English, to the detriment of both. 

The best painters of France find so ready a sale for their works 
that specimens of them are not often seen here, and then only 
acquired at an enormous cost by their purchasers. 

In no way are the caprice and ignorant prejudice of some of the 
public more palpably seen than in their determined preference for 
mediocre foreign pictures in place of better works of the English 
school. The painters of America are completely ignored, and 
the palaces of American cities are filled to overflowing with 
German and French pictures, while the distinguished English 
artists are conspicuous by their absence. 

If I permitted myself to use the names of living Englishmen, I 
could name several who are unquestionable peers of the best living 
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foreigners ; and it is deplorable to think that the claims of such 
men are ignored through the ignorance of the public. 

A certain French influence is infecting some of our clever ex- 
hibitors, probably in the hope of competing for the favour of the 
collector of foreign art. This appears to me a most dangerous 
concession to public taste, and one, if persisted in, which will 
greatly damage and ultimately destroy the peculiar character of 
the English school—a school which is acknowledged, even by 
foreigners, to be original and admirable in the hands of its best 
exponents. 

In illustration of my assertion I refer my reader to a collection 
of English pictures formed by the late Thomas Miller, now being 
exhibited at Burlington House. ‘These pictures are the result of 
refined and tasteful selection thirty years ago. 

In obedience to the law which guides the Winter Exhibition 
no living artist’s work can appear, consequently the Miller collec- 
tion loses the attraction that the works of many of the eminent 
men of to-day would impart to it; but it remains an excellent 
representation of the variety and power of the British school, as 
well as affording a mute protest against the public ignorance and 
caprice of the present time. 

W. P. FRITH. 
































































THE RELIGION OF DANTE. 


By OSCAR BROWNING. 


[I wish to acknowledge my obligations in composing this lecture to “ The Shadow of 
Dante” by Maria F. Rossetti, and to my own article on Dante in the HLneyclopedia 
Britannica. | 


NOTHING is more remarkable than the manner in which the 
reputation of Dante has developed with the new growth of 
national life in the kingdom of Italy. There was a time when, 
although his name was famous, his works were comparatively 
unread. Tasso was sung by Venetian gondoliers, and shared 
with the Promessi Sposi the honour of being an Italian text-book 
for studious youth. The knowledge of Dante was confined to 
the Inferno, and in that almost to the two episodes of 
Francesca da Rimini and Ugolino, the pair of unfortunate 
lovers who expiated their fault by being borne everlastingly 
upon a rushing wind; and the father who, murdered by the 
vengeance of an implacable enemy, fed in his last agony on the 
bodies of his children, who had died before him. 

With the first flush of Italian independence this state of 
things entirely changed. I was privileged to witness from 
time to time the marvellous spectacle of the renascence of 
Italy. I remember Milan before Magenta, and Verona before 
Custozza; Milan, when any citizen was liable to be roused 
from his bed, and imprisoned in a fortress without a trial; and 
Verona, when it was dangerous to speak seriously except in 
the open fields. I witnessed the rivalry of Cavour and Gari- 
baldi at Turin, and read in the streets of Parma the half-hourly 
telegrams which announced the entry of the Italian troops 
into other marches. As soon as the Press was free it teemed 
with cheap editions of Dante. They were exposed in every 
bookshop and kiosque, and were hawked about the streets on 
trays. The fever spread from Turin to Florence, from Florence 
to Rome, and from Rome to Naples. Dante was lectured upon 
to ladies, and taught as a classic in the schools. Undoubtedly 
this enthusiasm sprang chiefly from political causes. Dante was 
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a Ghibelline—that is, in the great struggle which divided Italy 
between the party of authority and the party of local in- 
dependence, be supported the party of authority. He believed 
in the subordination of the Papacy to the Empire, in the 
presence of a strong ruler who could quell the discordant rivalries 
of Italian cities, and educe order out of chaos: above all, he 
believed in the unity of Italy, that great cause which was then 
in process of consummation. Dante, in his first canto, prophesies 
of the coming hero, the greyhound who, disregarding the gain of 
money ani territory, is to drive the wolf of the Papacy from 
city to city until she returns to the hell from which she sprang. 
It was a favourite conceit, which has not altogether disappeared, 
that the greyhound—the Veltro—began with the two initials of 
Victor Emmanuel’s name, and that the whole title might run 
Vittorio Emmanuele, Liberatore, Trionfatere, Re Ottimo (Victor 
Emmanuel, the Liberator, the Triumpher, the Best of Kings). 

But Dante has not been without his revival on the religious 
side. When the leaders of the Oxford movement were leaving 
the Church of England, which they believed to be corrupt, for 
the Church of Rome, which they imagined they could purify, 
they studied Dante as the source of undefiled religion. In him 
they found, or thought they found, an orthodoxy unimpeached, a 
faith founded on reason and knowledge, unembittered by the 
theological disputes which followed the Reformation, and trans- 
fused by passionate love of humanity and truth, 

What then are the essential characteristics of the religion of 
Dante? How does Dante deal with what are the three necessary 
component parts of all religions—Faith, Hope, and Charity ; which 
last more fitly bears the name of Love? These three virtues—the 
theological virtues as they are sometimes called—are symbolized 
by a cross, an anchor, and a heart. The heart is symbolical of 
Charity or Love, but in medieval Italian sculpture Charity is 
figured by a woman who has not only her heart but her brain 
on fire, showing that real love, the true enthusiasm of humanity, 
must not only enflame the heart with burning zeal, but must 
set the mind aglow until it disregards the dictates of cool reason. 
Reason has no place where emotion is the guiding principle. 
The cross, the symbol of Christianity, represents revealed religion, 
the dogma which'could not be known to us except by a 
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tradition which is apart from and above the effects of human 
wisdom. ‘There remains the anchor of Hope, that quality which, 
when the heart and the brain are on fire and the mind is lifted 
into the region of revealed truth, keeps the soul fixed to a sure 
and certain anchorage. This was afforded in Dante’s case by 
intellectual knowledge—the knowledge of the world and of the 
universe, as far as it can be ascertained by human understanding ; 
the realization of the past, the present, and the future of man ; 
the lower life from which he has gradually emerged, the envi- 
ronments which surround and condition his existence, and the 
destiny which awaits him. Let us, then, study the religion of 
Dante under these three aspects. Let us consider in turn: of what 
nature was his love; what was his knowledge of the world and of 
man; what was the complexion of his faith ; and, lastly, how these 
three qualities were fused together into a harmonious whole, so 
as to survive to future ages and influence a distant posterity. 

Let us first speak of the origin.and character of his love. 
The name of Dante is inseparable from that of Beatrice. Dante 
was born at Florence, about the middle of May 1265. He first 
met Beatrice Portinari, at the house of her father, Folco Portinari, 
on May-day 1274. Inthe Vita Nuova (“ The Young Life,”) which 
gives an account of this absorbing passion, he tells us: “ Already 
nine times after my birth the heaven of light had returned as it 
were to the same period, when there appeared to my eyes the 
glorious lady of my mind, who was by many called Beatrice, 
who knew not what to call her. She had already been so long 
in this life that already in its time the starry heaven had 
moved toward the east the twelfth part of a degree, so that she 
appeared to me about the beginning of her ninth year, and I 
saw her about the end of my ninth year. Her dress on that 
day was of a most noble nature, a subdued and goodly crimson, 
girdled and adorned in such sort as best suited with her tender 
age. At that moment I saw most truly that the spirit of life, 
which hath its dwelling in the most secret chamber of the 
heart, began to tremble so violently that the least pulses of 
my body shook therewith, and in trembling it said these 
words: ‘Ecce deus fortis me qui veniens domina vitum mihi!’ 
‘Behold a god stronger than I am, who in his coming will have 
lordship over me!’ From that time forth I declare that love 
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had lordship over my soul, which was speedily placed at its 
disposition, and it began to assume over me such authority 
by the power which my imagination gave it that I was forced 
to perform all its behests. Love ordered me many times to 


take occasion to see this youngest of the angels, so that in - 


my boyhood many a time I went about in search of her, and 
saw that she had such noble and praiseworthy carriage that 
certainly it might be said of -her the expression of the poet 
Homer, ‘She appeared to be a daughter not of man but of God.’ 
And although the image which always abided with me was 
the boldness at Love to lord it over me, yet it was of such 
noble power that at no time did it suffer that Love should 
guide me without the faithful counsel of reason in these things 
in which such counsel was useful to listen to.” 

Another story of a contemporary telis us of this marvellous 
and absorbing love. Dante, when he has related in the fifth 
canto of the Inferno the punishments of Francesca da Rimini 
and her lover, says that the tears they shed at the end of their 
narrative affected him so deeply that he felt his forces fail as 
if in death, and fell as a dead bedy falls. A note in the MS, of 
Monte Cassino, evidently written by some one who knew Dante, 
says that this experience befell Dante himself, and that one day, 
unexpectedly meeting Beatrice on the staircase of a house, he 
fell suddenly to the ground as if he were dead. Dante lost his 
father when he was ten years old, and his boyhood and youth 
for the next eight years were spent in severe study, His next 
memorable meeting with Beatrice was nine years later, when 
this marvellous lady appeared to him in a dress of dazzling 
white. She was accompanied by two older ladies, one on each 
side, and as she passed Dante in the street she turned her eyes 
to where he stood full of fear, and, of her ineffable courtesy, 


saluted him so virtuously that all the blessedness of heaven | 


seemed open to Dante’s eyes, This was the first time that he 
ever heard her speak, and the words came to his ears with such 
sweetness that he went away as if intoxicated with delight. He 
then retired to a solitary place in his chamber and set himself 
to think of that most courteous lady; and as he thought, there 
came upon him a very sweet sleep in which there appeared to 
him a marvellous vision. There appeared to him in his chamber 
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a cloud of the colour of fire, and within this cloud was seen a 
figure of fearful aspect, who said, with much that Dante did not 
understand, “I am thy Lord.” He bore in his arms the body of 
Beatrice asleep, wrapped lightly in a blood-coloured cloth. In 
one of his hands he held a burning heart, the heart of Dante. 
Gradually the sleeping lady whom he bore awoke, and the Lord 
of Love forced her to feed on Dante’s burning heart, which she 
did with much hesitation. Then the joy of Love turned to 
sorrow, and weeping bitterly he went back to the heaven from 
which he had come, carrying with him the lady in his arms. 
Folco Portinari, the father of Beatrice, died on the last day of 
the year 1285. Beatrice only lived four years longer. Shortly 
before her death Dante had an illness, on the sixth day of which 
he suffered intolerable agony ; and while he reflected—at one time. 
on his weakness, and at another time on Beatrice—it came into 
his mind that Beatrice also would die some day, and this re- 
flection greatly troubled him. Horrible dreams assailed him 
in which women with dishevelled hair cried to him, “ You will 
die,” and other strange faces said, “Thou art dead.” Then a 
fiend announced to him that Beatrice was dead, and he thought 
he saw a multitude of angels bearing her up to heaven with a 
dazzling cloud in front of them. The vision was so real that 
Dante wept bitterly. Beatrice died in very truth at daybreak 
on June 9th, 1290. In the words of Dante, “the Lord of Justice 
called that' most gentle lady to glory under the banner of that 
Blessed Queen the Virgin Mary, whose name was in very great 
reverence in the words of that blessed Beatrice.” 

From the moment of her death Beatrice becomes more than ever 
the guide and Joadstar of Dante’s life. She is so transfused into 
his studies and his faith that many have supposed that she never 
really existed—but was a mere abstraction, whereas all the notices 
of her in the Vita Nuova, as well as much in the Divine Com- 
media, prove that she was really a creature of flesh and blood. 
As I shall show later she was the stimulus to Dante’s studies, 
and the purifier of his life. A year after Beatrice’s death Dante 
married Gemma de’ Donati who bore him seven children. Beatrice 
was also married at an early age, but their unions did not 
preclude the deepest spiritual love. Let us trace some of the 
relations between Beatrice and Dante in the Divine Comedy. 
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I need hardly say that this epic poem is the story of the wan- 
derings of Dante through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Vergil, 
the great poet of Rome, was his guide through the first 
and second, Beatrice through the third, of these regions. 
But Beatrice was the moving spirit of the whole journey, 
Vergil tells him when they first meet at the entrance of 
Hell how a lady, beautiful and blessed, had called him with eyes 
brighter than the sun; and how she had told him sweetly and 
affably, with the voice of an angel, that Dante, her friend, but 
not the friend of Fortune, was so impeded on the desert stage 
of life that he was nearly lost. ‘“ Help him,” she said, “ with 
everything that can assist him, that I may be consoled. Beatrice 
is my name. Love impelled me to speak to you, and sent me 
to you; when I return to Heaven I will speak in thy praise 
to the Lord.” Beatrice does not appear herself until the poet 
and his guide, after passing through the pit of Hell, reach the 
earthly Paradise on the summit of the hill of Purgatory. Then 
as the car, which represented the Church Militant, halted with 
its attendant hosts “in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, thrown 
by angelic hands, a lady appeared clothed in a green mantie and 
a flame-coloured dress, with an olive cross over her snow-white 
veil.” Without distinctly seeing who it was, Dante felt the 
power of the ancient love. ‘The old influence which had pierced 
him in his childhood now struck him in the eyes, and made 
him weep. Like a child who runs to his mother in fear 
or affliction he turned to Vergil, trembling in all his veins, but 
that sweetest of fathers and best of guides was gone. “ Dante,” 
the lady said, ‘‘ weep not because Vergil is gone; there is 
enough to make you weep without that. Look at me well, 
I am Beatrice; I am Beatrice. How did you dare approach this 
mountain of blessedness? Did you not know that here man 
is happy?” Dante cast down his eyes in shame. She then 
relates the story of their spiritual union, addressing the angels 
which surround them. “Dante,” she says, “in his early life 
was such that he would have given wonderful proof of every 
righteous action. But the strongest soil if uncultivated often 
bears the most noxious weeds. For a long time I enchained him 
with my countenance ; and by the light of my youthful eyes I led 
him in the right way; but when I changed my earthly life 
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for a heavenly he took himself from me and gave himself 
to another. When my flesh had become spirit, and I was more 
beautiful, more virtuous, than before, I became less dear and less 
acceptable to him. He turned his feet on a false way, following 
vain images. I tried to rescue him by dreams and other means, 
but they were of no avail; he fell so low that nothing remained 
but to show him the inhabitants of Hell. For his sake I visited 
the gate of Hell, and prayed Vergil to lead him hither.” 

The manner of Dante’s ascent through the various circles of 
Heaven is deeply characteristic of his absorbing devotion. He 
looks with fixed gaze into the eyes of Beatrice, and, by this power 
alone, he is raised from the summit of the mount of Purgatory 
first into the sphere of fire which lies immediately above it, and 
then into the heaven of the moon. From this he passes succes- 
sively into each of the heavens until he reaches the Empyrean. 
The face of Beatrice, her eyes, and her smile acquire fresh beauty 
at each ascent, so that when they reach the seventh and last 
sphere his mortal gaze cannot endure the exceeding light, and 
he is obliged to find means of tempering it. 

In the Comito the philosophical treatise which Dante composed, 
between the love story of the Vita Nuova and the great poem 
which was the crown of his career, he tells us that Beatrice is the 
type of Divine wisdom, and that in her face appear things which 
tell of the pleasures of Paradise, and that the place wherein 
this appears is in her eyes and smile. For the eyes of wisdom 
are the two methods of demonstration by which truth is most 
clearly seen, and the smile of wisdom is the persuasion in which 
the inner light of wisdom is seen, although under a veil. And 
in these two things, demonstration and persuasion, is felt that 
highest pleasure of beatitude which is the greatest good in 
Paradise. The lines which describe his arrival into this highest 
heaven are among the most beautiful with which Dante was 
ever inspired. He says that the remembrance of her sweet 
smile is as far above the heaven of his mind as the light of the 
sun surpasses the weakest eyesight. He has followed her, he 
tells us in his verse, from the first day that he ever beheld her 
up to the present moment, but now her beauty transcends 
all his power of poetic description, for every artist has a limit 
beyond which he cannot go. He must leave the further praise 
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of her beauty to a louder sound than that of his trumpet. “We 
issued from the ninth heaven to that heaven which is pure light.” 
** Light intellectual, full of burning love, 


Love of the very good, full of delight, 
Delight which far transcends all human sweetness.” 


“Luce intellettual, piena d’amore, 
Amor di vero ben, pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolgore.’ 


? 


After Beatrice has explained to Dante the features of the 
scene on which he gazes, and has concluded with a severe 
attack on Pope Clement V., she remains silent. Full of amaze- 
ment he stands gazing at the vast*® amphitheatre of saints, 
and the multitude of angels burning with love, quivering 
flames of fire, their wings of gold, and the rest of them whiter 
than snow. Like swarms of bees they float up and down from 
bench to bench of the saints, giving them peace and ardour, 
mounting as high as the throne of God Himself to rekindle their 
flames, singing all the time in praise to God, who inspires them 
with love. Yet amongst this multitude of flying angels, and in 
spite of the vastness of the distance, Dante can see that all these 
saints have their faces turned to the central point of all, which is 
God Himself. He sees the joyousness of their smile, and the 
energy of their action. His gaze passes now up, now down, along 
the benches, and by degrees he becomes aware of the general 
form and constitution of the heavenly Paradise. He turns for a 
moment to his beloved guide to ask for some explanation, but 
she is gone. In her place is a venerable old man in glorious 
attire. This is St. Bernard, the last of the Fathers. Beatrice 
has mounted to her own individual throne in the heavenly 
place, and has sent him to conduct the poet to the end. He 
sees her in the third row from the summit, crowned with the 
Divine light which is reflected from her face; he sends her 
loving words of thanks for all the care she has taken in drawing 
him from slavery to true liberty, and he prays her to continue to 
protect him until his death. Beatrice looks at him and smiles, 
and then turns to the central point of light which is the source 
of all beatitude. The function of Love is over, that of Faith has 
begun. Love has taught all that the mind can apprehend, what 
rémains éan be traced by intuition alone: 
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Such as I have attempted to describe was the foundation and 
the scope of Dante's love. Let us now see what were the grounds 
of his hope—wvr, as I have explained it, his conception of the world, 
of the value of human action, bad and good, and of the destinies 
which accompany it here and hereafter. To make this intelligible, 
I must give an account of Dante’s cosmogony, his realization of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven—very distinct and precise, and yet 
full of symbolism. 

Dante regards the world as consisting of two hemispheres— 
the eastern, in which we live, composed almost entirely of land; 
the western hemisphere opposite to it almost wholly water. The 
central point of our hemisphere is Jerusalem, the city in which 
the great drama of the Incarnation was played and consummated. 
Things were quite different until the fall of the rebel angels. 
Lucifer, their leader, driven headlong from heaven, plunged into 
the earth—the western hemisphere, which was then a continent 
with the garden of Kden in its midst. The eastern half was 
till then shrouded in sea. The West, in horror at what had happened, 
veiled itself beneath the waves of the East, which left the land 
theredry. All that then remained in the West was the island of Eden. 
Lucifer fell into the earth till he reached the centre of gravity, the 
middle point, from which he could move neither backwards nor 
forwards. The earth fled before him and left a large pit, the 
inverted cone of Hell—something like those great diamond-pits in 
South Africa, of which we see models and pictures—but reaching 
right down to the centre of the earth. The earth thus displaced 
rose under the land of the earthly Paradise situated just opposite 
Jerusalem, lifting it up as on the summit of a mountain, which 
forms the mountain of Purgatory, up the side of which Dante 
and his guide Virgil laboriously climbed. ‘The base of this world 
is surrounded by the sphere of air, subject to the ordinary varia- 
tions of heat and cold, rain and draught, storm and tempest. 
Above this is the sphere of fire. The boundaries of these two 
spheres lie at the dividing line between Purgatory and Ante- 
purgatory, just where the gate, guarded by St. Peter, admits 
souls stained with sin to the mountain of purification. Beyond 
these two spheres of air and fire—which, with the earth 
and water of which the world is composed, form the four 
elements—lie the nine heavens, each including the others, like 
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hollow revolving spheres or the coatsof anonion. The first is the 
sphere of the moon, everything beneath that is sublunary or of 
inferior quality. The second heaven is of Mercury, the third of 
Venus, the fourth of the Sun, which in Dante’s time was re- 
garded as a planet, the fifth of Mars, the sixth of Jupiter, and 
the seventh of Saturn. Outside these comes the Cielo stellato (or, 
the heaven of the fixed stars) ; outside this again is the Cielo cris- 
tallino (the crystalline heaven)—the Primum mobile (the jirst 
moved) of Milton—itself, as the widest in circumference, moving 
with extreme rapidity, the source of the movements of all the other 
heavens which revolve within it with gradually slackening speed. 
Yet beyond this is the Empireo (the Empyrean) without motion 
and without limit, the dwelling-place of God Himself and of His 
saints. These, as I have before indicated, are arranged in the 
form of a rose, surrounding a vast and gleaming lake, which is 
formed by the reflection of the original uncreated light on the 
edge of the Primum mobile, the angels and saints of God. The 
centre of the rose lies directly opposite to the earthly Jerusalem. 
Thus much is necessary to understand Dante’s conception of the 
world and of vice and virtue. We must now give a more parti- 
ticular account of the construction of Hell. This is conceived as 
a pit in the shape of a tunnel or inverted cone. Just as the 
circles of Paradise become gradually larger and more intense in 
happiness as they increase in size, so in Hell the torment becomes 
more severe as the circles are contracted. The Hell of Dante, 
like that of Milton, is entered by a gate which is closed to none. 
It has remained unlocked ever since Christ, after His Crucifixion, 
forced a passage through it. Over it in dark letters is the 
following inscription :— 
“Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore. 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente, 
Giustizia move il mio alto fattore, 
Fecemi la divina Podestate 
La summa sapienza, e il primo amore. 
Innanzi a me non fur cose create. 


Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro: 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.” 


After passing this gate the wanderers enter into a dreary 
Ante-Hell, which is bounded by Acheron, the river of woe, the 
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first of the four infernal rivers, counterparts to the four rivers 
of Paradise; the other three being Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. 
On this river Charon plies his boat and conveys the souls across. 
Hell, thus reached, is divided into nine concentric circles, each 
being a landing-place in the descent, having on one side the 
wall of solid earth, and on the other the void of the abyss. 
The first circle is Limbo, of which more anon. At the entrance 
of the second circle sits the judge Minos. He is furnished with 
a long tail, and has a peculiar way of pronouncing judgment. 
Each soul as it comes before him confesses his sins, and Minos, 
as soon as he has heard them, switches his tail round him with 
varying degrees of vehemence. ‘The sinner is sent to that circle 
which is indicated by the number of times that the tail of 
Minos encircles his body. The justice of Hell is very speedy. 
As Dante says in a line which imitates the quickness of the 
sentence— 


Dicono, e odono, e poi son qiti volte. 
Upper Hell consists of the first six circles. Below that is Nether- 
Hell. Below the sixth circle is a fearful chasm exhaling an 
intolerable stench in which the monster Minotaur, half-bull, half- 
man, prowls about; to it leads a terrible and precipitous landslip 
—made by the earthquake of the Crucifixion. At the foot of 
this is the seventh circle, divided into three. concentric rings. 
The first of these is formed by Phlegethon, a river of boiling 
blood. Within this is a wood of living trees, and beyond it 
a dreary sand waste, rained upon by flakes of fire. Below this 
again is a void of appalling depth down which Phlegethon dives. 
Dante and Virgil can only descend by riding on the back of the 
monster Geryon—with face of man and trunk of serpent, apt 
emblem of fraud. We now reach the famous Malebolge (or evil 
pits), huge concentric ditches separated by walls, and connected 
by bridges of rock, in which different degrees of flame are fur- 
nished. After the ten pits of Malebolge we reach another steep 
descent, that which lies above the ninth and last circle. This is 
the well of the giants. Nimrod, the Titans, and the other giants 
stand towering to the height of about seventy feet. Their heads 
rise far above Malebolge, while their feet rest on the frozen 
floor of the abyss. Here we reach Cocytus, a stagnant pool, not 
a river, the pool of Lamentation. The fire is now past, and thick- 
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ribbed ice takes its place. In this lower depth are punished 
the traitors; the four belts of Cocytus are marked by the names 
of the most notorious traitors punished in them. Caina contains 
those who, like Cain, betrayed their nearest kindred; Antenora 
those who, like Antenor, betrayed their country; Ptolomea those 
who, like Ptolemy the Younger, betrayed their friends and guests ; 
and, last of all, Guidecca, containing those who, like Judas, betrayed 
their benefactors and their masters. 3 

We have now reached the centre of the world, the final period 
of all things, and in this is deeply embedded the monstrous form 
of Lucifer. He has three faces—that in the centre is red, the right- 
hand face is yellow, and the left black. Beneath each face two 
huge bat-wings flap with steady, but ceaseless, motion, causing the 
icy wind which freezes Cocytus. In the three mouths of Lucifer 
are crunched the three arch-traitors of the world. Who are they ? 
I doubt if you would ever guess. The central mouth contains 
Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of Christ, who is not only marked by 
the teeth, but torn by the claws, of the fallen angel. The two 
other mouths hold Brutus and Cassius, the murderers of Cesar. 
Thus, in Dante’s large and generous survey of the history of the 
world, are Christ and Cesar brought together: one, the Founder of 
the Church and the Suzerain Head of the Vicegerent Power; the 
other the consummation of humanity, the founder of the Roman 
Empire, the divine scheme for the order and governance of the 
world, the origin and suzerain of the holy line of emperors whose 
sword of justice and power Dante continually invoked to restrain 
and subdue to harmony the jarring feuds of distracted Italy. 

Such is the form of Hell as conceived by Dante. Let us now 
consider what Dante tells us as to right and wrong, as to the 
comparative goodness or badness of human actions in this world 

The moment Dante passes the gate of Hell, he enters a 
place full of strange and horrible sounds, groans, cries, and 
maimed accents of grief. The dark air is swept by a mighty 
rushing wind, like the Sahara in a hurricane. Here are the 
miserable souls of those who lived in the world without blame 
and without praise, who did neither good nor ill in life, Here are 
the angels who took no part in the great struggle between God 
and Lucifer, which stood aside in their own neutrality. They are 
rejected both by Heaven and Hell. They have no hope of death, 
N. 8, I. 10 
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their blind life is so degraded that they are envious of the lot of 


all the rest. 
“Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa, 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna, 
Non ragionam di lor ma guarda e passa.” 


“No fame of these the world suffers to be, 
Mercy and justice spurn them from their side, 
Take no account of them—gaze and pass on.”’ 


How withering the scorn! Dante was bound by his faith to 
punish them as he had been taught that they are punished. 
But he has his own standard. Better far the noble mind to 
suffer anything, the burning marl, the flakes of fire, or the 
pressure of thick-ribbed ice, than to be borne for ever in 
the ceaseless storm of wavering purpose despised alike by God 
and devils. Two vices Dante hates with a supreme hatred— 
cowardice and treachery. The dark waste of the Vigliacchi is 
almost a worse abode than the mouths of Lucifer. The first circle 
of Hell is Limbo, a place of far less torment ; it contains the souls 
of infants who have died too young.to commit sin, and unbelievers 
who have guided their actions only by the light of conscience. 
They have no definite punishment, they wail not, but only sigh. 
Their only pain is to live ever in desire without hope. Indeed, 
many might envy the noble companionship of the souls that dwell 
there. As Vergil approaches a voice is heard, “‘ Onorate, l’altissimo 
poeta!” and four mighty shades advance to do him honour. 
These are Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. Vergil joins their 
company, Vergil whose cry soars above them like an eagle. A 
little farther down in a luminous spot, stands a noble castle, girt 
with sevenfold walls, and encircled by a beautiful river. Seven 
gates give access to the castle court. The seven walls are the 
seven virtues, and the seven gates are the seven sciences. Here 
dwell the great ones of olden time: Hector, Aneas, and the great 
Ceesar, with his eagle eyes; and Saladin seated apart by himself. 
There is Aristotle, the master of those who know, all admire 
him and all do him honour; Socrates and Plato are seated by his 
side ; Democritus and Dioscorides ; Orpheus, Cicero and Seneca; 
Euclid and Ptolemy ; Avicenna and Averroes. The enthusiasm of 
the true Dante breaks forth in this description. He must have 
thought it no evil fate to be one of this chosen company. Although 
it is part of Hell it is better than many parts of Heaven. 
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In the next four circles are punished sins of incontinence or want 
of self-control, each form of it being stamped as worse as we pro- 
ceed downward. First and least guilty are those who have sinned 
through excess of love. Dante is always tender to sins of this 
nature. The teaching of the Church, which places sexual purity 
above all other virtues, and regards it as the keystone of the good 
life, excusing all other excesses of the soul if it be sound in this, 
finds no response in Dante’s judgment. Here are Semiramis, Dido 
and Cleopatra, Helen of Troy and Achilles, Paris and Tristan. 
Here, too, is Francesca da Rimini, who died’ by her husband’s 
hand for the slip of one unguarded moment. Amply has this 
cruel vengeance been redressed by Dante’s undying song. Worse 
than these offenders are the gluttons, drenched by the eternal, 
cursed, cold, and heavy rain ; the misers and the spendthrifts, both 
equally culpable, throwing huge weights in ceaseless rivalry from 
one to the other; and worse still are the wrathful and the melancholy 
—thefirst tearing each other to pieces and the second buried forever 
in the black mud of the hateful Styx. After want of self-control 
comes what Dante calls bestiality, punished in the sixth circle—the 
predominence of the material above the spiritual elements in man, 
the failure to recognize the highest destinies of the individual and 
the race. Dante tells us in the “‘ Convito”: “ Among ali bestialities 
that is most stupid, inert, vile, and most hurtful, by which any 
believes after this life no other life to be.” Here, then, we find 
infidels and heretics. They are placed inside the city of Dis, a 
cemetery fortified with turrets and walls, garrisoned by demons 
and. guarded by fiends. Inside are tombs heated red-hot by 


creeping flames, open now, but to be closed at the Day of Judgment. 


Even here are noble characters. The great Emperor Frederick II. 
and Farinata degli Uberto, the chivalrous patriot of Florence, 
who, when as Ghibelline leader he had defeated the Guelphs at 
Montaperti and had so returned from banishment, withstood his 
enraged companions who would have destroyed the city of their 
birth. 

Worse than the two offences of incontinence and materialism 
is Malizia, the pure desire of evil which affects men in different 
ways, and from which all other sins proceed. This desire 
of evil works either by open violence or by secret fraud, and 
the second is the worse of the two. The seventh circle con- 
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tains the three categories of the violent: those who have done 
violence to other men, to themselves, or to God. The circle of 
the violent is guarded by Phlegethon, the river of burning blood. 
In this river lie the tyrants, the murderers, and the marauders, 
drowned in the blood for which they thirsted in life, each 
immersed more deeply according to the depth of his wickedness. 
The suicides form a dolorous wood, pathless and impenetrable, 
the trees with knotted and twisted boughs, and dusky leaves 
bearing thorns which drop poison. The birds are harpies which 
feed upon the trees and echo the groans which come from them. 
Thus have those who deprived themselves of life changed their 
animal to a vegetable body, nor at the Day of Judgment will 
they resume the human form of which they deprived themselves, 
but it will be hung on a branch, just as St. Bartholomew in Milan 
Cathedral carries his skin upon his arm. Round the wood are 
those who from malice have wasted and destroyed their 
property, now chased in nakedness, hunted and rent by demon 
hands. Dante thus adopts as the measure of sin not its outward 
form but its inward motive. The spendthrifts from incontinence 
were placed in a higher circle, and were doomed to a less bitter 
punishment. These wasters of their substance sinned through 
deliberate malice, and from want of self-control. On a scorched 
and scorching mud, rained upon by flakes of fire, a region which 
Dante and his guide do not dare to tread, lie the blasphemous on 
their backs, among them the rebel Capaneus. Here also, 
punished for another crime, is Brunetto Latini, Dante’s master. 
Neither the gravity of his offence nor the severity of punishment 
prevents Dante from treating him with affection and respect, 
Conjoined with these, strangely enough, are the usurers, esteemed 
as breakers of a law of God in nature. 

Between the violent and the fraudulent is a deep chasm, down 
which the fiery blood of Phlegethon falls in a cascade. Geryon— 
a monster, as I have said, with face of man and trail of serpent— 
conducts the travellers down this abyss: a type and embodiment 
of fraud. It is characteristic of Dante’s temper that so large a space 
of Hell is given to the punishment of fraud, and that it is deemed 
by him as the blackest of crimes. Still there are gradations in 
fraud itself. We may deceive those who have no special ground 
for trusting us, or we may prove traitors to our kinsmen, our 
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country, or our benefactors. Between these two classes of fraud 
a great gulf is fixed. Simple fraud is punished in the ten 
fosses of Malebolge. In the first are seducers of women 
Dante, as we have shown above, showing a certain tender- 
ness to offences inspired by love; next to them come the 
flatterers, and then the simoniacs, who have bartered spiritual 
gifts for gain, a special place being devoted to simoniacal popes. 
Diviners, sorcerers, and witches occupy the fourth fosse, the 
heads twisted round upon their necks so that they look always 
backward instead of forward. Next to them came the barterers 
who have sold justice and offices. Then follow the hypocrites, 
clad in heavy leaden cloaks and hoods, gilt outside with glittering 
gold. Then follow in their several appointed places thieves, evil 
counsellors, aud breeders of discord. Last of all are falsifiers, 
divided intoseveral categories, as falsifiers of substance, semblance, 
and facts. The first are alchemists and coiners, the second those 
who have assumed the person of another for an evil end, the 
last malicious liars. The final or ninth circle of Hell contains 
the traitors as we have already described them. Here is found 
the well-known form of Count Ugolino della Gherardesca as he 
gnaws at the head of his treacherous friend Archbishop Ruggieri 
of Pisa. The story of Ugolino was for a long time, with that of 
Francesca da Rimini, the best known episode of Dante, and was 
regarded as the most characteristic type of his genius, the softer 
and more striking beauties of the Purgatory and the Paradise 
being left unregarded. 

Such is Dante’s conception of the actions of the world. Most 
vile and despicable are the weak creatures who can scarcely be 
said to live at all, most infamous and most deeply damned is 
ungrateful treachery. Culpable, yet excusable, is want of self- 
control, most excusable that want of self-control which comes 
from excess of love. Strong is the division between sins of weak- 
ness and sins of malice, those which spring from weaknesses of 
will to do what is right, and those which are inspired by at will 
to do what is wrong. 

We have lingered so long over this part of Dante’s creed that we 
have little space left for the description of his faith. He believes 
the teaching of the Church of his time. Bold and soaring as his 
spirit is he is not unorthodox. Purgatory, that vague region of 
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theological speculation so difficult to realize or to believe in, is 
represented by Dante with vivid distinctness. On the terraces 
of the mountain are punished the seven cardinal sins. The 
mountain itself is within the sphere of fire; its basement of 
craggy rock, rising from the sea, is in the sphere of air, and 
contains souls who are waiting to cleanse themselves upon the 
holy hill. Here, too, the sins are classified by the touchstone 
of Love. Pride, envy, and anger spring from love distorted ; 
sloth (Accidia), from love defective ; avarice, gluttony, and las- 
civiousness from love excessive. Here, too, as in the Hell, lust is 
placed nearest to the earthly Paradise. The connection in Dante’s 
mind between love and knowledge, and between that again and 
faith, is shown in the beautiful chapter which closes the Vita 
Nuova, the story of his love for Beatrice. He tells how, some 
time after her death, it was given to him to behold a wonderful 
vision, in which he saw things which determined him to say 
nothing further of this blessed lady until such time as he could 
discourse more worthily of her ; “and to this end,” he continues, 
“T labour all I can as she in truth knoweth. Therefore if it be 
His pleasure, through whom is the life of all things, that my life 
continue, for a few years it is my hope that I shall yet write 
concerning her which hath not before been written of any woman. 
After the which may it seem unto Him who is the Master 
of Grace that my spirit should go hence to behold the glory 
of its lady, to wit of that blessed Beatrice, who now gloriously 
gazes on the countenance of Him, quia est per omnia secula 
benedictus who is blessed for ever and ever. Thus the love 
of Beatrice leads to the desire of knowledge, and knowledge 
in its turn leads to faith. 

I must now conclude with a few words about the general 
aspects of Dante’s teaching. Dante may be said to have con- 
centrated in himself the spirit of the middle ages. Whatever 
there’ was of piety, of philosophy, of poetry, of love, of nature, 
of art, and of knowledge, in those times, is sublimated to a 
quintessence in his writings. His is the first great name in 
literature after the night of the dark ages. The Italian 
language, in all its purity and sweetness, in its aptitude 
for the tenderness of love, for the violence of passion, or for 
the clearness of philosophical argument, sprang fully grown 
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and fully armed from his brain. The Vita Nuova is still the - 


best introduction to the study of the Tuscan tongue. The 
astronomy and the science of the Divina Commedia are obscure 
when we translate them, but in their original diction are as clear 
as crystal. The reputation of Dante has passed through many 
vicissitudes. Read and commented upon in Italian universities, 
in the generation immediately succeeding his death, his name 
became obscured as the sun of the renaissance rose higher 
towards its meridian. In the seventeenth century he was less read 
than Petrarch, Tasso, or Ariosto ; in the eighteenth century he was 
almost universally neglected. Nothing is more strange than the 
indifference of Goethe for Dante, as shown in the writings and 
conversations of his later years. His fame is now fully vindicated. 


Translations and commentaries teem from the presses of Europe » 


and America. Societies are formed to investigate the diffi- 
culties of his works. He occupies in the lecture-rooms of 
regenerated Italy a place by the side of those masters whose 
humble disciple he avowed himself to be. 

The Divine Comedy is, indeed, as true an epic as the Aineid, 
and Dante is as real a classic as Vergil. His metre is as 
pliable and flexible to every mood of emotion, his distress 
is as plaintive and as sonorous. Like Vergil, he could immor- 
talize by a single epithet or person a place or a phase of nature. 
Dante is indeed a better observer, and a more faithful describer, 


of nature than Vergil, whether he is painting the falling of snow 


in the high Alps, or the homeward flight of birds, or the swelling 
of an angry torrent. But under the gorgeous pageantry of poetic 
description there lies an unity of conception, a power of philoso- 
phic grasp, an earnestness of religion, which were entirely un- 
known to the Roman poet. Dante is too essentially a Christian 
to be fitly compared with a pagan poet. 

More striking is the similarity between Dante and our own 
Milton. Yet it lies rather in the kindred nature of their 
subjects, and in the parallel development of their minds 
than in any mere external resemblance. In both the man was 
greater than the poet, the soul of each was “like a star and 
dwelt apart.” Both were academically trained in the deepest 
studies of their age. The labours which made Dante lean made 
Milton blind. The “ Doricke sweetnesse” of the English poet is 
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not absent from the tender pages of the Vita Nuova. Better, 
perhaps, it would have been for Milton if, like Dante, he had 
known in youth an absorbing passion. The middle life of each 
was spent in active controversy ; each lent his services to the 
State; each felt the quarrels of his age to be “ the business of 
posterity,” and left his warnings to ring in the ears of a later 
time. The lives of both were failures. “On evil days though 
fallen, and evil tongues,” they gathered the concentrated ex- 
periences of their lives into one immortal work—the quintessence 
of their hopes, their knowledge, and their sufferings. 

But Dante is something more than this. Milton’s voice has 
grown faint to us; we have passed into other modes of experience 
and of thought. If we had to select two names in literature of 
men who are still exercising their full influence on mankind, and 
whose teaching is thus developing new sides to coming generations, 
we should choose the names of Dante and Goethe. Goethe preached 
a new gospel to the world, the pagan virtue of self-culture, a sym- 
pathy with every form of human feeling, which declines to judge 
and which often passes into indifference. ‘There is no department 
of modern literature or thought which does not bear upon it the 
traces of the sage of Weimar. But if we rebel against this teach- 
ing and yearn once more for the ardour of belief, the fervour of self- 
sacrifice, the scorn of scorn and the hate of hate which is the meed 
of the coward and the traitor, where shali we find them but in the 
pages of the Florentine? The religion of the future, if it be founded 
on faith will demand that faith be reconciled with all that the 
mind can apprehend of knowledge, or the heart experience of 
emotion. The saints of these days will be trained, not so much 
on the ascetic counsels of the Imitation of Christ, or on thoughts 
which, like those of Pascal, base man’s greatness in the con- 
sciousness of his fall, as in the verse of the poet, theologian, and 
philosopher, who is placed by Raphael with equal right among 
the conclave of the doctors, and on the slope of Parnassus, in 
whom the ardour of study is one with the love of Beatrice— 
while both are made subservient to that burning zeal which lifts 
the soul from the abyss of Hell, up the terraces of Purgatory, to 
the spheres of Paradise, till it gazes on in the ineffable revelation 
of the existence of God Himself, which can only be apprehended 
by the eye of faith. OSCAR BROWNING. 
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ROUGH SHOOTING. 


BY 7. E. KEBBEL. 


I, 
OuR Brook. 


Our brook was one of those many little streams which would 
be rivers if they could, but can never sustain the part long 
enough. Here and there it swelled out into considerable pro- 
portions, with long reaches some seven or eight yards in width, 
and big holes at the corners eight or nine feet deep; elsewhere 
the two banks nearly touched each other, and the water 
barely trickled through a tiny channel choked with rushes, so 
that a respectable ditch would have disdained to own kindred 
with it. More commonly it wound its way through the meadows 
at a width varying from three to six yards, but always fringed 
with a thick border of rushes, always pursuing a very tortuous 
course, and oftener than not overhung by ancient willows 
and patriarchal thorns, which intermingled their branches and 
dipped into the water together. Sometimes it ran between steep 
banks, and sometimes quite level with the grass, having boggy 
ground on each side of it. From its mouth to its source was 
probably by the brookside some forty miles (as, the crow 
flies twelve or fifteen), and I had the liberty of shooting and 
fishing over about five or six miles of the best part of it. When 
I first remember it, as a boy of ten years old, it abounded in coarse 
tish—pike, perch, roach, chub, eels, and gudgeon. The pike and 
eels were celebrated; but I used to have more sport with the 
perch and chub, running from half a pound to a pound and a 
half in weight, and occasionally higher still, Such was our 
brook from an angler’s point of view; but though fond of bottom 
fishing, I early developed a passion for shooting, beginning with 
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tomtits, going on to fieldfares; and at last, when I was about 
fourteen, devoting myself steadily to the brook, where for a long 
time I shot only rats and water-hens, till one blissful and ever- 
memorable day, after shooting fruitlessly at snipe for nearly the 
whole Christmas holidays, one was hit at last, and turning up his 
white side, dropped dead upon the grass a yard or two from the 
opposite bank. Our brook here was too wide and full to jump, 
so I was obliged to run round by the nearest bridge, more than 
half a mile distant, trembling all the time lest somebody should 
have picked him up, and running breathless to the spot found him, 
safe and sound—my first snipe!—a moment in the life of a 
schoolboy, whom nature intended for a sportsman, not to be 
forgotten in any after triumph, academic, professional, or social ! 

It was some time before | shot another, and longer still before I 
“ got into the way of it,” soas to feel instinctively which way the 
snipe was going to “ Zed,” as some old shooters call it, and to pull 
just at the right moment; but I never had enough practice to 
become a crack snipe shot, and was always well satisfied if in a 
morning walk I killed two out of three. 

For on inland county, without bogs or marshes, our brook 
afforded rather good snipe shooting. I have heard an old keeper 
describe what it was in his younger days, which must have 
meant sixty or seventy years from the present time; and a 
relative of my own has told me that he often killed eight or ten 
couple in a morning, and on some occasions more than that. 
I think that when I myself first used to go down the brook 
there were snipe enough, could I only have hit them, to have 
enabled a reasonably good shot to get quite as many as this. 
But by the time I grew up and began to shoot pretty fairly the 
land had been drained, the channel of the brook in many places 
had been cleaned out and deepened, and many of the favourite 
haunts of this dashing little game bird had been destroyed or 
spoiled. The most I ever killed in one day was fourteen. But 
I only did that once, and I was always very well contented with 
half the number. 

The beginning of November was the time for their arrival ; 
and no matter what the temperature, there were always some 
to be found about that date. But the first hard weather used to 
bring them in the greatest numbers. This is not the case every- 
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where, but it was so in our brook. Then when the water was 
low enough to leave a narrow margin of soil between itself and 
the rushes; when the mud was just crisped with frost, and the 
withered weeds, all powdered with rime, stood up stiffly about 
a foot from the ground ; when the sky was dark and leaden, and 
not a breath of air stirring—then was the time for sport. The 
birds had been driven inland from ground more hardly frozen, 
and they stayed with us till our own was either in the same 
condition or else completely thawed. ‘There were never any great 
number about for more than two or three days together. But for 
that space of time there were occasionally, even in later years, a 
good many. 

Let the reader then picture to himself an ordinary midland- 
counties landscape; a country house girt with elm and ash, 
situated on a rising ground, sloping down at a gentle angle to a 
long stretch of meadow land, through which flows the brook afore- 
said, its course marked out by the willows, but the water only 
visible now and then. The hedges which divide the meadows 
from each other run into it at irregular intervals, the ditchbanks 
wherever the land is ill drained being favourite places for snipe. 
The ground is perfectly hard, and if it is a hoar-frost the trees 
and hedges are thickly coated with a feathery white robe, which 
at a little distance it is difficult to distinguish from snow. But 
the effect is more beautiful than snow, and when the sun gleams 
out for a moment the scene is like fairyland. The air is keen 
and fresh, but there is no wind and no sun, and not a drop falls 
from the branches to indicate any change in the temperature. 
This is as it should be; for as snipe always fly against the wind 
it is difficult to manage them if there is anything like a ‘strong 
breeze. .If you walk against the wind yourself, they go straight 
away the moment they rise, the most difficult shot of all. If you 
walk down the wind, especially when the ground crackles under 
your feet, they are apt to take alarm too soon and rise wild. A 
perfectly still day, therefore, is the best for this kind of sport; 
and to-day we ought to do well. 

Making our way down from the house, we soon approach the 
water’s edge, and cross it by a wooden bridge, in order to reach 
some favourite ditches on the other side before taking straight 

alongside of it. Getting through a gap in one of the hedges running 
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at right angles to the brook, and hearing a snipe get up behind 
us in the process, we find ourselves in a rough swampy kind of 
meadow with patches of rushes scattered about :it, and fenced on 
the left by a hedge running parallel with the stream, but so 
crooked at the same time that it forms numerous little bays or 
inlets, enabling you to steal quietly round the corners and come 
upon your game unawares. Many an October partridge have I 
killed out of these little nooks. The hedge-bank, and what there 
is of a ditch, are quite rotten, and a strip of black oozy soil 
runs along it all through the meadow. The hedge protects it 
from the cold to some extent, and it is now just in that half- 
frozen state which the snipe love. I have not advanced half 
a dozen yards from the gap before there is a sudden rush of 
wings, followed by a succession of shrill, defiant cries, and five 
or six little brown-and-white objects are dancing in the air 
all round, before and behind, to the right and to the left, till 
the whole wisp, reuniting higher up in the air, make off for 
some other favourite haunt. On these occasions, unless the snipe 
rise very favourably indeed, you will do well not to think 
too much about a double shot. The birds, with the trees to 
favour them, have greatly the advantage of you; but you may 
be on your guard for a laggard who has not risen with the rest, 
and who is very likely to get up while you are putting in your 
cartridge. That is my own plan. I pick out one bird just as he 
is crossing the hedge and his dark-brown back stands out well 
against the white twigs, and have the satisfaction of seeing him 
topple over on the other side. There is another going away to 
the right just within reach, but a very long shot nevertheless, 
and, acting on the maxim aforesaid, I forbear to fire, and stand 
quite still, to see whether the calling of the birds overhead will 
spring another from the ground. I am not disappointed; up 
jumps a fine one just behind me, and, offering a beautiful cross 
shot, is laid low like his fellow, just as Bruno is returning with 
the first victim in his mouth. I put up three more before 
leaving the ditch, and get another shot, which I miss, and then 
turn down to the brook, so far not ill-satisfied. 

Our brook now flows, or rather trickles, for some distance under 
a roof of willows, which meet overhead and rarely cover a snipe. 
Passing this by, I hurry on to the more open ground, where 
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the banks are clear of trees, and merely bordered with the 
narrow fringe of frozen rushes which I have before described. 
Year by year the snipe come back to the same places if they 
remain the same, and I know within twenty yards where I am 
likely to find one. Chuck! There he goes, right away in front. 
Bang! and then another bang! and yet he is not down. I see, 
however, from the peculiar motion of his wings and his slower 
flight, that he is hit, and presently he descends slowly and 
gradually, very unlike the sharp perpendicular pitch of a sound 
bird, into a ditch some two hundred yards away. Now comes 
the question, Will he get up again or not? It is better, at all 
events at first, to keep Bruno to heel and walk up to the place, 
in case he tries another flight. Unluckily he has dropped in 
the hedge itself, and won’t move. There is no help for it. The - 
dog must find him. Bruno, who knows what is up well enough, 
at once gets on the other side of the hedge to put him out to his 
master. Suddenly he makes a short pause, and with ears erect 
looks hard into the briars. Then a little pounce and a flutter, and 
away lops our long-beaked friend on the wrong side, just high 
enough and fast enough to escape the spaniel, and makes good his 
retreat to an adjoining osier-bed, where he is finally lost. 
Resuming our walk, we come to a meadow where the banks 
are in good order for snipe, but where bushes and trees—not 
arching over the brook, but projecting into it— intercept the view, 
and make it safer to back the bird than the gun. Shooting at 
a snipe here will be something like a snap shot at a rabbit in 
cover, so quickly does the bird put a blackthorn or a willow 
between himself and the advancing gunner. We shall soon 
see. Here is a bend in the brook, and a patch of rushes safe 
to hold a snipe; but you must catch him before he gets round 
that thick bush which leans over at the next corner, about 
twenty yards farther on. Mark! There he goes, twisting in 


and out, and round the corner like a flash of lightning. But 
all in vain! 


“ Nequidquam patrias tentasti lubricus artes,” 


A charge of No. 8, adroitly aimed between the bush and the 
bird, so that half goes into the brambles and half into the out- 


side twigs and pursues its deadly path unchecked, just overtakes 
him as he gives another twist, and tumbles him into the middle 
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of the stream. This is probably one of the most satisfactory 
shots which we shall make all day. A snipe cut down in this 
manner is worth three killed in the open meadow, and you 
receive him from the faithful Bruno with proportionate pride 
and exultation. 

An hour has now passed, and we have bagged a leash. The 
day is still all before us, and we may reasonably expect to treble 
it. Walking on—now by the brookside, now turning away to 
try a favourite ditch or pit, now marking one down in a bit of 
wet plough or near the mouth of a spring—the morning and 
afternoon glide rapidly away, and on turning home at dusk, 
after a walk of some four hours, you find in your bag six couple 
of snipe, a brace of hares which haunt the waterside at this time 
of the year, and a few odds and ends in the shape of a water-rail, 
a moorhen, and a fine young wood-pigeon which flew out of one 
of the pollard willows. You have shot fairly, bagged twelve, 
lost one, and missed five, one or two of which you ought never 
to have shot at at all. The day has not been a brilliant one, yet 
you have had real sport. And in describing it I have merely 
been describing, for the benefit of others like myself, what 
I used to consider excellent sport once upon a time, and which 
I would give one of my ears to get back again now. 

At an earlier date than the above sketch refers to, snipe used 
to be found in considerable quantities in the large pasture-fields 
in the midland counties. These are all ridge and furrow, and 
in the old days water stood in the furrows nearly all the winter. 
Then, if they sloped down towards a stream so that the water 
did not freeze, they were favourite resorts of snipe, who, so fast as 
they were put up at one end of the field, dropped again at 
the other; and I have heard old men say they could shoot in 
one big field, about seventy or eighty acres, all day long. This 
was more like shooting in an open bog, where I have always 
thought it is much easier to kill snipe than it was down our 
brook, where they have so many things to dodge between. But of 
course a snipe bog is the real place in which to see snipe shooting 
to perfection; and I suppose an Englishman who has not shot 
snipe in Ireland has no more right to talk about them than an 
Irishman who has not shot partridges in England has to talk 
about them. But as there are plenty of Englishmen in this 
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predicament, I have not been afraid of illustrating this exciting 
sport under much humbler circumstances. 

I don’t know that any rules can be laid down for making a 
man a good snipe shot. ‘To the steady nerve and correct eye, 
essential to good shooting of every kind, he must add great 
quickness, so that his gun may be thrown upon the bird almost 
as soon as it rises, and the happy moment secured before it has 
got too far. Let men say what they will, when a snipe has got 
forty yards’ start it requires an unusually good shot to stop him ; 
and I believe that an average shot would miss more than half at 
that distance. The one art to be acquired by practice is the art 
of divining, as it-were, the bird’s movements, and feeling in- 
stinctively, without thinking about it, which way he is going to 
twist. How often one hears men say, “I was dead on that bird, 
but he turned just as I pulled.” Exactly so; but the crack shot 
nine times out of ten shoots him just at that moment, hand 
and eye guiding him unconsciously to press the trigger at the 
right second. This habit may be acquired by constant practice ; 
and without it all snipe shooting, like rabbit shooting, is mere 
haphazard. With other birds it is different. When once “on” 
to a partridge or a grouse the shooter pulls at once, without 
being exposed to the sudden zigzag to which the snipe so often 
owes his safety. In fact, he is not a straightforward bird; and a 
degree of cunning is necessary in coping with him not called for 
by any other kind of feathered game. 

People sometimes fancy that woodcocks are difficult to shoot. 
But this is a mistake. Their surroundings make the difficulty, 
not their own movement. Let a woodcock get up from under 
an ash-stump or a low holly bush, where there are no trees or 
high underwood, and the merest tyro ought to kill him. The 
certainty that the tyro will miss him arises from the unusual 
excitement which a woodcock generally produces in even the 
most experienced sportsman, and which in a novice amounts 
almost to agitation. Of course, when a cock gets up in the 
middle of a wood, his way of gliding between the trunks of the 
trees or skimming over the tops of the hazels with the down- 
ward flight peculiar to himself, does make him a more difficult 
shot than a pheasant; but in the open he presents no special 
difficulty if the man will only keep cool. 
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Woodcocks do not necessarily lie in moist or wet places, like 
snipe. They move to their feeding-ground at dusk, and in the 
daytime are found in the thickest woods wherever there is a 
sheltered slope, especially if there is plenty of dwarf holly in the 
cover. Oddly enough, my first woodcock did not make the same 
impression on me as my first snipe. I was at Oxford at the time, 
and I shot him during the Christmas vacation while on a visit 
to some friends in Lincolnshire. He had been hanging about the 
place for some days, and a noted shot in the neighbourhood had 
missed him twice. We were shooting rabbits in an ash-planting 
when I heard a little chuck, and became aware of a beautiful 
speckled bird with a long beak making off between the clumps. 
As I was out of sight I was not so nervous as I might have been ; 
and, getting a clear view of the cock for a few seconds, pulled at 
the lucky moment, and knocked him over stone-dead. The man 
who had missed him dined with us that evening, and I was the 
hero of the hour. He tried hard to bring me down to his own level 
by a running fire of chaff. But it was all in vain. The young 
ladies were on my side; and a whole college of wit-crackers 
would not have made any impression on my self-esteem for the 
moment. The woodcock, I remember, was brought in after dinner 
at the special request of my rival, who again tried hard to put 
me out of conceit with myself by ironical exaggeration of my 
skill. The bird was unanimously pronounced a very fine one; 
and for myself I think to this day that I have never seen one 
like it, and that all other woodcocks have been but jack-snipes 
in comparison. 

Of the immigrant snipe and woodcocks found in this country—. 
for numbers of course breed here—there is a first and second 
flight—in November that is, and in February ; and I remember 
that the very last time [I was down our brook I killed two 
couples of snipe on Valentine’s Day. I have several times seen 
four or five woodcocks killed in a day during the first week in 
February, both in Hampshire and in Sussex, though many 
sportsmen are reluctant to shoot them so late in the season, as 
they are very early breeders, and have been seen sitting on 
their eggs in the woods near Hastings before the end of the 
month. The woodcock and the raven are, I believe, the two 
earliest British birds to pair. 
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Our brook was always good for a duck during a long frost, 
when the ground was covered with snow, and all exposed water 
converted into thick ice. At such times wildfowl will travel a 
long way in search of running water ; and, owing to the numerous 
trees, bushes, and hedges which grew by its side, and the little 
sheltered holes lying under its projecting banks, there were 
always a certain number of places which no cold could freeze 
Here the ducks found what they wanted ; and though generally 
too wary to rise within shot, they would every now and then 
be caught napping, and lie till you were almost upon them. 
A winter’s walk in the snow has been described too often to be 
drawn over again here. The landscape then is more weird and 
wintry-looking than it is in a hoar-frost, though less delicately 
beautiful. As the snow drops off the thorns, the hips and haws, 
in orange, scarlet, and crimson, shine through the broken masses 
of pure white, and produce a very bright effect. But on the 
whole the aspect of the country at such a time is more cold, 
bleak, and pitiless than it is before the snow falls; and makes 
one think more readily of the good fires and warm rooms and 
cosy dinner that await us on our return. But this doubtless is 
not the duck’s opinion, who is very well satisfied with his own 
dining -room, and has not the slightest desire to be introduced to 
ours. 

The likeliest place to get a shot at a duck along our brook was 
where a smaller stream or a large ditch ran into it, the confluence of 
the two being hidden by a straggling hedge or a hoary old 
willow bent double with age, and the bank hollowed out at the 
same time by a curve in the stream. Thus a kind of natural 
harbour was formed, where two or three ducks would lie quite 
snugly ; and if you approached such spots very cautiously, not 
along the waterside, but making a slight détour and coming 
down upon them at right angles, the chances were that if they 
held duck at all the birds would rise in a flurry almost under 
your feet, and afford you a tempting double shot. As I write 
these words I can fancy myself there now, and hear the sudden 
splash and clatter and quack-quacking with which a couple of 
ducks rise out of the water and fly heavily away, though going 
perhaps faster than you fancy. When fowl rose in this manner, 


I used to make pretty sure of one, and seldom failed to kill him 
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quite dead. The second barrel could rarely be got in till the bird 
was some fifty yards away, unless indeed he circled round one, 
which ducks often will do. With a good retriever and a really 
good gun you may fairly fire at a duck as far off as that, and 
you ought to bring him down, though if, as is most probable, he 
is only wounded, and succeeds in getting to the brook before you 
catch him, he may lead you a dance before you put him in the 
bag. Without a dog such a chase is almost hopeless ; and I have 
been up to my hips in water and broken ice for a quarter of 
an hour, and all to no purpose. 

I have never shot ducks from a punt, and for flight shooting I 
have no taste. It is too uncertain to compensate for the cold, 
the wet, and the length of time one often has to wait before 
getting a shot. When the sportsman is in luck, flight is some- 
times very productive; and the shooters along the coast, who 
make a trade of it and supply the markets, resort to it as a 
matter of course. But if ever anything was making a toil of a 
pleasure, flight shooting is that thing. 

The great charm of duck, snipe, and woodcock shooting, 
whether on a large scale or a small one, is that the birds are 
perfectly wild, and that you tread on no one’s corns in the pursuit 
of them. They donot injure the farmer. ‘They are no temptation 
to the poacher; while at the same time they demand more hardi- 
hood and more skill than either grouse, partridge, or pheasant 
shooting. The regular shooting season terminates to-day; but the 
rough shooting I have described lasts a little longer, and affords 
a lively finish ere guns are laid by till next August. Lord 
Malmesbury tells us, in his “ Memoirs of an ex-Minister,” how fond 
the late Lord Derby was of wildfowl shooting; and every true 
sportsman that I have ever met with has been ready to acknowledge 
that the wilder the game the better the sport, and that the 
present practice of rearing partridges and pheasants, combined 
with big “drives” and battues, is rather a necessary evil than 
a thing intrinsically desirable. Snipe and woodcock are un- 
fortunately growing scarcer every year, and the former may in 
time disappear from all the highly cultivated districts of this 
country. As long as we have any woods left I suppose we shall 
have woodcock ; and while we have brooks and rivers we may 
still look for ducks. But the snipe, I fear, will soon retire into 
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the wilderness, where neither plough nor drainage-pipe can over- 
take him, and, except for such as can afford to follow him into the 
wilder parts of these islands, will gradually become only a memory, 
We will not say farewell to him just yet. It will take another 
quarter of a century to exterminate him utterly ; and of course there 
are agricultural contigencies—possible, if remote—which may avert 
his extinction altogether. But we must not rely upon them; and 
to any one fond of snipe shooting we say at once: Get all you can 
while you can. The sportsman’s star is not in the ascendant 
just now, and goodness knows what trials may be in store for 
him before this century is out! 


T. E. KEBBEL, 





AN ERASURE. 


CHARMED to most crystal stillness by a wand 
Of sunlight calm, the mountain lake to-day 


Thought all her steep groves over, leaf and spray, 


Nor missed one dim bluebell or tawny frond— 
So earnestly her lovely task she conned— 
Or streak of gold-green turf that seemed a ray 
"Twixt beechen stems, or lichened boulder grey, 
Or curve of keen-edged crag uplift beyond. 
And now the flagging pinion of a breeze 
Scarce flicked the water, yet swift ripples press 
With myriad lines to blur all trace of these. 
What wealth, sad heart, were thine didst thou possess 
But half her gift: such happy memories 
To brood on—or such deft forgetfulness. 
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WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


** Pity ‘tis tis true ; 
*Tis true, ’tis prty.”’ 


Il. 
MACBETH AS A SOCIETY PLAY. 


From the Lyceum pit on the first night of Macbeth I could 
see, far away in the stalls, a dramatic critic who once did a 
dreadful thing. For six successive days he had been at first 
nights or matinées, and then he went to church. He was 
thinking of other matters, when unfortunately the clergyman 
said a good thing. Forgetting where he was, the critic began to 
applaud. It was my surroundings rather than his bald head 
that recalled this incident. The pittites glared if you so much as 
uncrossed your legs. They never cheered without immediately 
looking scared—as if they, too, were at church. 

It was to a large extent a pit of “students,” with only a 
“character” here and there. Among the latter, perhaps, should 
be included one of the few pittites in my vicinity who had not 
donned a black coat. His generous face did not belie: his heart, 
as we learned gradually. Like a good many other persons, he 
was severely tried by Mr. Irving’s effects in light and shade. The 
opening scene—a study in the dark, the witches anywhere—is 
weirdly impressive, at least to those who can forget the familiar 
beginning of a pantomime ; but this pittite let it pass with a sigh. 
I would not have known how it struck him had he not remarked 
to a friend— 

“You can’t expect the piece to go without a hitch the first 
night,” from which he evidently thought the darkness unin- 
tentional. His views were made clearer later on, just after the 
Banquet Scene. As a piece of stage-management this superb 
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setting took away the pit’s breath, but Banquo’s ghost was 
clumsily worked. The ghost is most effective, like Richard’s 
army, when left to the imagination ; but at the Lyceum he comes 
up a trap, and what is intended for a supernatural effect was got 
(the first night) by the torch-bearers covering their lights. Still, 
our friend did not complain, but after a little he made up his 
mind about it. 

“There’s water—there must be water,” he said, “in the pipes.” 
I should not be surprised if he is the man who has since written 
to the papers arguing that theatres should all be provided with 
lamps for use if anything goes wrong with the gas. 

The witches were never, to my knowledge, so well played, and 
they deserved all the applause they got from a demonstrative 
man at the other side of the pit. I only heard him, but I was 
told subsequently that it was not the mere playing that charmed 
him. Many years before, he said, he had seen Miss Marriott, the 
first witch, in the part of Hamlet. He was really applauding 
his own discrimination in identifying her. 

But what was the verdict of the pit as a whole? That the 
production is magnificent as a spectacle and intensely interesting 
as a subtle study has been acknowledged in all the papers, 
and was the one opinion of the pit. That it will play for many 
months is as undoubted. But I heard no one calling it Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, and I believe I am not far wrong in saying 
that the pit thought it modernized into a society play. There 
was a humorist among us who chaffed a simple man on the 
subject, yet told the truth occasionally. His butt was of a type 
nearly always to be seen in the pit when a Shakespearian play is 
in progress—a plodding fellow, who had brought his copy of the 
drama with him, and followed the actors in it, as if they were 
pupils reciting their lesson, and he was afraid lest they might try 
to miss a line. It was painful (and fascinating) to watch his 
finger wandering along the speeches ; but, despite his precautions, 
he could not keep up with the players, and at last he closed 
the book. He had been “reading up” the essayists on Macbeth, 
and the new reading perplexed him sorely. Between the acts the 
humorist got hold of him, and they had a talk which I repeat 
as literally as possible. It began, I think, after the first startling 
innovation—the scene in which Miss Terry reads Macbeth’s 
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letter by the light of the fire, acting deliciously, but looking like 
a young married lady of the nineteenth century, who has just 
had a telegram from her husband saying that he is bringing a 
friend home to dinner. A delightful woman is this, evidently ! 
but not the tiger Shakespeare drew. It is not Miss Terry as 
Lady Macbeth so much as Lady Macbeth as Miss Terry. 

“T don’t understand why she should deceive Macbeth so,” the 
studious man said, as Miss Terry became more and more lovable. 

“She isn’t deceiving him,” explained the wag; “she is showing 
her natural character.” 

“But Lady Macbeth was a fiend, was she not? It was she 
who instigated Macbeth to the murder.” 

“ Not a bit of it—that was the old idea, but it is scouted at the 
Lyceum. The real Lady Macbeth was that perfect being now 
seldom met with—a dutiful wife. Do you mean to say you have 
not heard of the great Shakespearian cryptogram ? ” 

“Donnelly’s? Yes, [——” 

“No, not Donnelly’s; but Mr. Comyns Carr’s. This Lyceum 
version of Macbeth is founded on it. They say he looked for the 
cryptogram by special request ; at all events, it sheds an altogether 
new light on the play.” 

“You don’t mean that it whitewashes Lady Macbeth ? ” 

“More than that—it shows that she has always been grievously 
misunderstood. Shakespeare’s motive in writing the play was 
not to draw a terrible picture of the black side of ambition, but 
to show that the best of women may, in their love for their 
husbands, be drawn a step too far. Lady Macbeth is the illus- 
tration. She was a sweet young lady, such as novelists make 
their heroines of ; and when she married, her sole ambition was to 
make Macbeth comfortable at home, to give him his favourite dish 
for dinner, to tell him that he grows handsomer daily, to wear her 
hair in the plaits that he admired so much in the old days at the 
vicarage.” 

“You are not serious ?” 

“You have only to study Miss Terry’s reading to see that this 
is what the cryptogram tells us. After their marriage Lady 
Macbeth discovered that her husband had set his heart on some- 
thing. As an affectionate wife she resolved to help him to it. 
When he became despondent, and feared that he was laying 
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himself open to a charge of unscrupulousness, she said that he 
was making a mountain of a mole-hill. Here is not a fiend, but 
a devoted wife, worth dying for. Why, the drama, as it is played 
to-night, is a glorification of the Marriage Service !” 

“You dumbfounder me!” 

“Give the credit of that to Miss Terry, or to Mr. Irving, or to 
Mr. Carr. I am not sure which of them first got on the track of 
the cipher. But never again talk of Lady Macbeth as other than 
a loving wife who was indiscreet for her husband’s sake.” 

“ Considering what she did, I don’t think indiscretion too strong 
aterm. But here is another thing I don’t understand: If Lady 


Macbeth is a type of the noblest womanhood, she ought not to 
have died so miserably.” 


The humorist whispered something. 

“What!” cried the other; “a happy ending? Impossible!” 

“ Nothing, my dear sir, is impossible when Shakespeare is 
played. I assure you I have been told the new Macbeth has a 
happy ending.” 

The wag, it need not be said, was wrong here, Yet clever as is 
the acting of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, and though the play was 
never perhaps produced with such care that Shakespeare’s words 
only should be spoken, the result is curiously un-Shakespearian. 
We left the pit, feeling as if we had been witnessing an 
adaptation of Macbeth. In many ways the performance is an 
intellectual treat; but the new reading of the two chief parts, 
especially of Lady Macbeth, bowdlerizes the play, as the version 
for young ladies’ seminaries does, which says— 


“Out, out, improper spot !” 


J. M. BARRIE. 
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MISS MAYNE’S CALLERS. 
By OWEN BALAIR. 


‘** And sympathies, how frail, 
In sound and smell !””—TENnNyson. 
“ Th’ invisible world with thee has sympathised.”—W oRDsworTH. 


Miss CHARLOTTE MAYNE was dying, a fact to which the few 
people who were acquainted with it attached no great import- 
ance, but which caused her much concern: unduly much, no 
doubt, if we should estimate our reluctance to leave life by our 
positive inducements to remain in it; for Miss Mayne was a lone 
spinster, the number of whose years, namely sixty-five, consider- 
ably exceeded that of the annual pounds upon which she had to 
live genteelly ; and poverty and solitary old age are not factors 
generally computed to produce a large sum-total of felicity. 
Neither were there any special circumstances in her case likely 
to affect'an unusual result, as will be seen if we add a few details. 

Miss Mayne lodged in a drab-brick box, situated amongst a 
square mile or so of similar boxes in an unfashionable London 
suburb. Here she was sole mistress of one little dingy chamber, 
and was further privileged to use the back-parlour for her meals, 
and for the reception of visitors. But the first of these rights 
had now for some time been in abeyance, owing to the infirmity 
of her health; and the second she had had small occasion to 
exercise, her friends and acquaintances being few and unenthu- 
siastic, and her only accessible relative, a married nephew, having 
discontined his periodical visits very soon after she had bought 
herself an annuity. If the Jacksons had realized how much she 
counted upon those visits, and how she looked forward to them 
from month to month, they probably would not have given up 
their habit of paying them, together with hopes of mention in her 
poor. little will. As it was, however, the removal of that hope 
proved the collapse of a spring failing which the troublesome 
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transit from S.W. to N.E., with tedious trains and *buses, and 
consequent disbursement of sixpences, became an insurmount- 
able obstacle, and was relegated to the list of things that “really 
ought to be done some day.” So Aunt Charlotte vainly hoped 
and expected and wondered, until the barley-sugar, which she 
had kept in a tin canister in case they should bring one of the 
children with them, melted so much that she had to throw it. 
away; and at last she left off looking out for them, and said 
bitterly to herself that “people were all alike,” a sweeping 
induction, which, though here based upon insufficient data, has 
no doubt an element of truth. 

Now it is obvious that an existence which depended for a large 
proportion of its pleasure upon an incident so trivial can have 
comprised little to warrant any well-regulated mind in setting a 
high value upon its continuance. I may as well, therefore, at 
once forestall the reader’s inferences by admitting that Miss Mayne 
had no particular reason for wishing to remain alive except that. 
she was afraid to die; and, furthermore, that this was a very par- 
ticular reason indeed. I am aware that such a mood is at present. 
both unfashionable and unphilosopbical; so much so that, when 
from time to time some one finds the evils he knows more impor- 
tunate than those he knows not of, and thereupon suddenly starts 
on an exploring expedition in the dark, it is always proper to call 
him pre-eminently a coward. Still I may plead against complete 
alienation of sympathy and withdrawal of interest from my 
a fortiori craven heroine, that her age and sex—“soon shaken 
old” in “a woman naturally prone to years”—alike urge us to 
excuse her for the infirmity of “a brain not fashioned with nerves 
of steel ;” whilst I may also draw attention to her merits as a 
useful example of the truth that extremes meet, since her ignoble 
reluctance to shuffle off this mortal coil led her to adopt a line of 
conduct, so exactly resembling that of many more enlightened 
people, that a superficial obecrver might almost attribute both to. 
the same motive, whereas they are, of course, prompted by a. 
desire to co-operate with the workings of the unconscious, or to 
facilitate the designs of the potential world-soul. 

Be this as it may, the fact is undeniable that Miss Mayne did 
fear and was reluctant, and as time went on her reluctance and 
fear had no tendency to decrease. Her illness was a form 
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of heart-disease, and as a rule caused her none of that acute 
suffering which, by reconciling us to the prospect of its inevitable 
termination, shows that it is not always “good for men to love 
their present pains.” But she had occasional appalling minutes 
of breathless distress and numbing faintness, knowing from her 
doctor’s guarded utterances that at such times her life hung upon 
a thread. Thus her anticipations of its end came to be associated 
with her most dreadful physical sensations, and thereby acquired 
a shade of deeper gloom. From what I have already said, 
it may be gathered that the resources at her command for 
dispersing and superseding the murky-garbed trains of thought, 
which under these circumstances not unnaturally arrived 
frequently to visit her, were scanty and ineffectual. To begin 
with, her life was passed in one small room, which looked 
into a back yard. It was many months since she had left the 
house ; but, indeed, as for a long time before she had finally 
abandoned her brief daily constitutionals (she had never started 
upon one without having present to her mind a paragraph in the 
next morning’s paper beginning: Yesterday an elderly lady was 
found lying in an “sensible state in Wellwick Road, and 
ending: An inquest was not considered necessary), it may be 
doubted whether her out-of-door exercise can have had any 
exhilarating effect. Within doors her means of distraction were 
far from abundant. She knitted a good deal, chiefly woollen 
comforters and mittens for missionary sales; but her eyesight 
would not permit of fine stitches, and, as you know, coarse wool 
works up very quickly and is rather dear to buy, so that she 
could not afford to occupy herself in this way so industriously 
as she would have liked to, and her needles often lay in enforced 
idleness. Nor will we consider this a trifling privation, if we 
reflect that these needles and threads, rightly understood, not 
seldom are nothing less than levers used to lift the weight 
of monotonous hours, and cables wherewith to bind the derelict 
thoughts from drifting into strange and troublous seas. With 
regard to more intellectual pursuits, her tastes were weaker, 
and her limitations stronger; as, while small print, gaslight, and 
economy circumscribed her in one direction, something which 
she supposed to be the voice of conscience daunted her in another. 
For the poor soul felt convinced that in her precarious state 
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of health it was exceedingly depraved of her to derive, as she 
indisputably did, so much more pleasure from novels and news- 
papers than from theological and devotional works; and this 
conviction perpetually lurked like a serpent among the flowers 
of cheap fiction which would otherwise have very harmlessly 
blossomed over some of the barest patches in her barren days. 
She struggled strenuously against this evil propensity, never 
yielding to it without remorse, and rigorously adhering to fixed 
periods of psalm and sermon reading. Yet the fact remained 
that if she had freely followed her inclination, it might have 
been said of her, as of Chaucer’s “ Doctor of Physik,” that her 
“studie was but litel on the bibel;” and she knew that this 
must be highly reprehensible. 

Moreover, her religion was not merely thus negatively 
depressing ; where it took away an amusement it left a menace 
behind. Miss Mayne belonged to a generation which had grown 
up at a time when Hell, most realistically fiery and brimstony, 
was a prominent article of belief, and one deemed peculiarly 
well adapted for graphic presentment to the youthful mind. 
For example, her nursery library had contained the story, in 
short words, of a little girl who had died during a fit of anger, 
and whose subsequent history was epigrammatically epitomised 
as follows: “She is now in her pet in Hell.” And though she 
had lived to see a time when these crude eschatological theories 
were commonly diluted and repudiated, printed in the smallest 
type, and kept on the very farthest back of the clerical book- 
shelves,—*“ There, there! The black man sha’n’t come down the 
chimney, and the door of the bogey’s coal-hole is quite safely 
locked; so run off to Church like good children!”—=still, early 
impressions being always to a certain extent indelible, the scent 
of the sulphur would cling to her religious ideas, the more 
persistently that her mind, though not of large dimensions, was 
honest so far as it went, and therefore could not easily accomplish 
an agile eclectic skipping of sundry discomfortable chapters and 
verses, which were apt to obtrude themselves upon it at most 
inopportune seasons. I believe they did so with all the greater 
frequency after the time when, during an absence of her own 
mild and optimistic rector, she had received a pastoral call from 
his locwm tenens, a sound old Spurgeonic Evangelical, who 
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favoured her with an awakening exhortation, reminiscences 
of which often came to console her when her palpitations were 
bad, or when she seemed to feel the vast space-gulfs opening 
around her, and the illimitable darkness rushing in upon her 


between each laboured breath. 


Yet, the dreariness of Miss Mayne’s present was, perhaps, due 
less to the mingled murk and luridity of her future, than to the 
oblivion which had crept over her past, and made a mist of the 
far-off time before her good days were done. This had happened 
the more easily because that past, at its brightest, shone with no 
very vivid light. She had never had her day; her life had not 
found “ what some have found so sweet ;” there were no exquisite 
moments for her memory to grasp and lift like a torch when 
despair prowled over-boldly. There had been only those indefin- 
able sensations of sub-conscious well-being and groundless exultance 
which belong to mere youth, and which above all other feelings it 
is impossible to recall by any effort of will, whilst they may come 
capriciously at the summons, perhaps, of a whiff of the peat-smoke 
we smelt in our boyhood; or when the birds begin to sing all 
together very suddenly after a spring shower ; or when, at the end 
of a gray autumn day, the sun sends his last amber look down the 
russet of the wood a minute before his setting. A long time had 
now passed since she had experienced any such visitation ; and the 
consequence was that she dimly remembered and seldom thought 
of the old country-house garden where she and her brethren had 
played and quarrelled for the longer half of their lives among the 
laurels and cabbage-beds and rose-bushes, while father and mother 
held up the frame of things like two immovable atlases, and the 
prospect of being grown-up seemed much like the Day of Judg- 
ment—impending, no doubt, but so remotely as scarcely to call for 
serious consideration. 

On a certain afternoon in March Miss Mayne was feeling more 
than usually worried and despondent. Several circumstances had 
combined to render her so. She had hada bad night, darkened 
by a terrifying attack of breathlessness. It was Sunday, and she 
had therefore deprived herself of her knitting, and restricted her 
reading to Bible and Prayer-book and a volume of sermons, 
arrangements which had the effect of indefinitely multiplying the 
moments of her lagging hours and dividing them by innumerable 
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yawns and sighs. The weather, too, that obtrusive mise en"scene 
of so many of our afflictions, was detestable, as only March weather 
understands how to be; it was a day possessed by the devil of a 
vicious east wind, which went to and fro malignly under a slate- 
coloured haze, swirling the dust in spiteful eddies, and piercing 
through chinks and crannies into shooting nerves and aching 
bones. But the grievance which just then lay uppermost in Miss 
Mayne’s mind was not strictly connected with any of these things. 
It concerned her best mantle. This garment, which had been 
bought a great bargain at a sale two years before, was decidedly 
the gem of her scanty wandrobe, glittering with much gimp and 
bugle trimming, and having been very seldom worn, For some 
time past she had suspected the housemaid of casting acquisitive 
and expectant eyes upon its beauty, and these surmises had been 
strengthened by some delicate hints which Maria had let fall on 
the preceding evening, when taking it out of its drawer upon the 
pretext of giving it an airing: “For,” she had said, “it’s just 
being destroyed, laying there in its creases all the year round, with 
the moths getting into it as like as not, so as the end of it’ll be 
that nobody ’ll have any good of it at all. Lawks, now, mum! I 
never noticed before that the sleeves is shaped something like the 
ones were in a cloth jacket I got from old Mrs. Smithers, when 
she took to her bed with the creeping parlissés ; ‘ For,’ says she, 
‘where’s the use of keeping it laying up when I'll never get the 
chance to wear it again?’ That was what she said, mum,” 

Now, in her heart, Miss Mayne knew very well that her 
chances of ever again requiring out-of-door attire were infinitesi- 
mally small; yet she could not make up her mind to part with 
her mantle. To do that seemed so like a final capitulation to 
despair—a signing of the pledge to total abstinence from hope, 
our daily dram. Her knowledge, likewise, that the sacrifice was 
expected of her, naturally roused a disposition to resist the claim. 
But, on the other hand, Maria had been rather good-natured, and 
rendered her many small services which she could not expect the 
girl to go on doing for nothing. Poor soul! in point of fact, there was 
nobody in the world whom she could expect to do anything for her 
for nothing ; and her.command of labour was exceedingly limited. 

So her morning had dragged monotonously by in dolorous medi- 
tations, until about two o'clock, when the band of the local 
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Salvation Army tramped down the street, drumming hideously 
and bawling a cheerful hymn, the refrain of which ran: 


‘Then on we march. Lost friends, farewell ! 
We will not go with you to Hell.” 


And while she shivered beside her languishing fire, possessed by 
disconsolate ennui, edged with an aimless exasperation against 
things in general, she felt herself especially included in that 
complacent @ diable. 

[Exactly at that time, as it happened, three girls were sitting 
together in a pleasant summer-green garden in another world, 
and talking about a sister of theirs who was still an inhabitant of 
this one. Let me observe that if any reader, uncompromisingly 
eager for evolutionary progress, feels uneasy at hearing of old 
conditions and relations continuing to exist beyond their earthly 
environment, he may be reassured in the words of the wit, who 
to a friend bewailing his want of time replied: “I suppose you 
have all there is.” For what was here only a derisive quibble 
is there a simple truth, though one which our necessarily confused 
notions concerning space and time render somewhat difficult of 
adequate apprehension. Suffice it to say that over yonder we 
have “all there is,’ and consequently possess ample leisure for 
reverting, if so minded, to earlier groupings and associations, and 
thus under more favourable circumstances working out all their 
possibilities of happiness, unfrustrated by the mocking disappoint- 
ments and embittering blunders due to extrinsically adverse 
influences, often, among others, to the fact that here the situation 
is thrust upon us by fate with exasperating inevitableness, 
whereas there we are wholly free to choose. Accordingly, in the 
present instance, these three girls had been, so to speak, shunted 
back to a station on the line of life which they had left behind by 
a tract of many and for the most part melancholy years, and had, 
to speak otherwise, entered upon a second edition, much revised 
and improved, of youthful experiences, and that without any 
occasion for misgivings about wasting time and retarding their 
elevation to a loftier plane of existence. 

“T wish,” one of them was saying, as she sorted her skeins of 
delicate hued gloss-silk, “I wish that we could send some 
message to Lotty; we didn’t succeed last time, you know, and 
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I think we might try again now. She must be getting so tired 
of waiting.” 

“We shall have her here very soon,” said another, looking up 
from her book. “I have somehow felt sure of it ever since I 
awoke this morning; and I believe Sir Plume,” pointing to a 
silky-coated black-and-tan collie who lay at her feet, “knows 
it too—for, do you see, he is evidently on the watch for some- 
body ?” 

“Then,” said the third, who was tying up great bunches of 
lilies of the valley, “perhaps it would be a pity to send her 
anything. Let it all come to her as a surprise.”’ 

“Oh, Nelly!” said the first speaker, “ you don’t remember, or 
rather you don’t know, because you came so quickly, what 
dismal work it is, and how long the time seems, and the horrible 
ideas that one takes into one’s head. I shall never forget how 
miserable I used to feel, and Lotty must be lonelier and more 
forlorn than we ever were.” 

“ What can we do?” exclaimed Nelly, shaking her lilies out of 
her lap and starting up; “ what would be the best plan? Oh, 
here’s mother coming; I daresay she will think of something. 
Mother, we were just talking of sending a message to Lotty.” 

“And, my dear children,” said their mother joyfully, “1 was 
just coming to tell you that a message has been sent, and I have 
heard that she will certainly be with us to-day. It is fortunate 
that the child’s rooms are ready ; they look very pretty, and the 
flowers this morning are more beautiful than ever. I must bring 
in some sprays of the pink ribes for her. Do you remember how 
fond she always was of the old bushes at home ?”’ 

Scarcely had the last howl of the Salvation Army died away 
at one end of Wellwick Road, when three visitors, bound for 
number thirty-four, Miss Mayne’s residence, entered it at the 
other. They were, however, not coming to see her, but her 
landlady, Mrs. Young, who had baked a large tea-cake in pre- 
paration for their arrival, which had, indeed, been made conditional 
upon its manufacture. “No, I don’t think I’d like much to 
come and see you again next Sunday, thank you,” Master Dick 
Leslie had said that day week, with the charming candour of not 
quite five years old, “unless there’s going to be some more of 
that kind of cake. If there isn’t, ’'d rather go down Hedgey 
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Lane.” “Dear me, Master Dick, but you're a bold, unmannerly 
child,” Hannah, his nurserymaid, had said reproachfully, ‘after my 
aunt’s been that kind to you, and all that beautiful cake, and a 
nice ride in the ’bus, to say you’d sooner go down that hojis lane. 
You wouldn’t believe, Aunt Sarah, the bother he is with the 
notions he’s took about trapesing off to it every day. “EKdgey 
Lane he calls it, because of a few bits of bushes there is along- 
side; but it’s as dreary and out of the way as ever you walked, 
and mostly up to your ankles in mud—not a shop in it, or a soul 
to be seen, and brings you to nothing in the world only a couple 
of grass fields. But he’s tormenting to go there perpetyal.” But 
jolly Mrs. Young, who was hospitable and good-natured, had only 
said between two layers of fat laughter, ‘‘ Well now, to think of 
his taking such a fancy to that there cake! Bless your heart, sir, 
well have a grand one next Sunday, and I hope you'll be here to 
enjoy it! Lawks, Anner! he is a queer child.” Whereupon: 
“You needn’t duffaw at every single thing a person says,’ Master 
Dick had remarked severely, the dignity of the rebuke being 
somewhat impaired by the circumstance, that at the moment a 
person’s small round face was undergoing a vigorous polishing 
from Hannah for the removal of various buttery crumbs, 

Hannah felt both relieved and triumphant as she walked down 
Wellwick Road that afternoon, for until the very last moment 
Hedgey Lane had threatened to lead her away from that desired 
goal. Dick had mentioned it more than once in the course of 
the morning, and even after luncheon she had with consternation 
heard him asking Bark, the terrier, whether he would not like to 
come and see the old black cow with a white face, which she knew 
implied Hedgey Lane. She also knew, by long experience, that 
whither Master Dick, a strong-minded and only child, elected to go, 
thither she would be obliged to betake herself; and she infinitely 
preferred a gossip in her aunt’s cosy parlour, with a certainty of 
tea, and a chance of her cousin Robert’s dropping in, to an insipid 
saunter along an unfrequented road, which promised nothing more 
interesting than a sight of the dairyman’s cows looking over the 
gate of their field. This, nevertheless, would probably have been 
her portion had she not bethought her of suggesting to her charge 
that he should bring Mrs. Young a bunch of flowers. Dick was 
fond of giving things to people, and he at once assented to the 
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proposal, with the stipulation that he was to pick the flowers 
himself, and that she was not to “ bovver” him, which she dis- 
creetly abstained from doing, And, as we have seen, the 
consequence was that at about two o’clock she stood safely on 
the doorstep of number thirty-four, with no cause for further 
anxiety remaining, except a consciousness that the third member 
of their party would not find favour in the eyes of her aunt. 
His presence, however, was quite inevitable. For though Bark, 
the Skye terrier, might impress the casual observer as a waddling 
wisp, with a gleam and a grin so intermittently visible at one 
end, that the perpetual motion of an unpretentious tail at the 
other seemed a prudent precaution against preposterous miscon- 
ceptions, he was regarded by Dick as an extremely important 
and venerable member of society, and the slightest hint of leaving 
him behind would have been resented with disastrous results. 
So she could only hope that he would see fit to adopt an un- 
ageressive demeanour, and draw as little attention as might be to 
the uninvited intrusion of his dusty paws into the precincts of 
Kidderminster carpet and clean chintz chair-covers. 

But this hope was doomed to speedy extinction. For ill-luck 
would have it that at the instant when Bark trotted into the 
parlour Mrs. Young’s precious tabby was very comfortably 
occupying a prominent position on the hearthrug; and cats were 
in his opinion an institution to be put down with a high hand. 
Hence there ensued a short-legged scurry, a vindictive splutter, 
and a truculent growl, ending in a bafiled yelp, as Muff, with 
bristling hair and flaming eyes, whisked up the chiffonier, 
thereby imperilling the cohesion of much ornamental crockery. 
“Ugh! get out of this, you nasty little varmint,” cried Mrs. 
Young,enraged. “It is a mercy if half my best china ain’t broke. 
There! that candlestick was all but off.” As she spoke she 
was ejecting Bark from the room, with a most contumelious 
brandishing of the hearthbrush. “(Goodness gracious, Anner !” 
she said indignantly, “I’d ha’ thought you might ha’ known 
better than to be bringing the beast in here tearing and fighting, 
and with his paw-marks all over everythink.” Dick stood in 
speechless wrath at this affront; while Hannah, anxious to pro- 
pitiate both parties, said hurriedly, “Oh, Aunt Sarah, he would 


folly us, poor fellow; but I daresay he’ll be content to sit quiet 
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in the hall for a bit. And see the elegant bouquet of flowers 
Master Dick’s brought you—not but what I’d sooner have had 
some of the daffydillies and double primroses in it; but nothing ’d 
suit him except them pink tasselly things.’”’ But here Master 
Dick’s feelings found appropriate utterance: “You truel old 
sabbage!” he burst forth; “how dare you poke my dear Bark 
with your dirty black brush? ’Clare, you’ve gone and hunted 
him away. I'll just go and find him, and then we'll go straight 
home, and we'll never come near your detestful old house again. 
You let me alone, Hannah, will you? ‘Deed, I'll not give her 
the flowers— not a single one; nasty old idiot! and as truelas a 
hyena.” 

“Lawks, Anner, never mind him!” said Mrs. Young, whose 
good-humour had speedily returned; “he'll find Maria above” 
(for the sound of a loud and dignified stumping, mingled with 
receding murmurs of, “Truel.old sabbage. ’Clare, it’s a scandalous 
shame!” showed that Master Dick was mounting the narrow 
oilcloth-covered stairs) ; “she’s up there putting on of her bonnet, 
and she'll pacify him soon enough. Sure, he'll have forgotten all 
about it by the time the tea’s ready.” 

Miss Mayne, too, heard the ascending step very plainly, 
because her door was standing ajar, as it often did, it being one 
of her abiding grievances that in consequence of a defective catch 
it continually blew open, occasioning a draught, to which she 
owed many a twinge of rheumatism and neuralgia. So she now 
glanced towards it with a sense of futile irritation, which changed 
to surprise as the door opened wider, and a long-bodied, dust- 
coloured Skye hastily entered, followed closely by a small boy in 
navy-blue ; in point of fact, Master Dick Leslie in his Sunday 
suit. “Come back, Bark!” he was calling—‘“come back, and 
never mind the tross old patch! We’re going home, and we'll 
not come here again if Hannah wants to ever so much.” . Here 
he stopped short, rather taken aback at the sight of the little 
wizen-faced elderly lady in her small rusty black shawl and 
dingy cap, who sat huddled up in an uneasy horse-hair chair 
beside the fire. She looked silently at her unexpected visitors, 
not that she was displeased by the appearance of the pair, which 
was certainly quaint and pretty, but because she felt at a loss 
for something to say; it was so long since she had seen a child 
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to speak to. “Why,” said Dick, standing still in the middle of 
the floor, “I thought this was Maria’s room!” Then, whether 
moved by a vague feeling of compassion at the forlorn aspect of 
the stranger, or whether he merely wished to have his hands 
free, he went up to her and laid his bunch of flowers on her lap. 
“There, you may have them for yourself,” he said, with con- 
descension ; “I broughted them for Hannah’s aunt, but she sha’n’t 
have them for being so nasty to Bark. He’s runned away again ; 
I must go after him.” 

Miss Mayne touched the flowers eagerly with her trembling 
wrinkled fingers. They were crushed and warm from their long 
pressure in the child’s tight grasp, so that the peculiar aromatic 
fragrance, like spiced black currants, of their crinkled many- 
pointed leaves came out strongly and keenly ; and if some one of 
its unimaginable atoms had been a mage’s wand, the marvel it 
wrought need not have seemed unworthy. For before Dick had 
quite reached the door it had lifted her sheer across a chasm of 
close on threescore years, and had set her down in a garden full 
of that spring light and air which we forget how to see or to 
breathe after the passing of a few Aprils and Mays. There she 
was running about among all her brethren in their short frocks 
and pinafores; Nelly and Minnie, and Tom and Fred ; Grace, her 
favourite sister (it was her son whose affection had been cooled 
by the purchase of that annuity), and Joe (he was to turn out 
badly and die youngish in Australia), with no foreshadowing of 
future delinquencies beyond a propensity for over-much rending 
of his garments. And there was the mother sitting with her 
work in the window, and very fruitlessly tapping on the pane 
with her thimble when any unusually frenzied yell reached her 
ears. Little Lottie Mayne knew it all so well, from the rooks 
cawing and carrying about sticks in the tall elms behind the north 
wall, to the large silvery drops in the crumpled cabbage leaves 
which rolled off into her shoes as she rushed through the bed. 
And while she hid under the straggling bushes, the strongly 
scented pink tassels of the ribes-blossoms tickled her face as they 
dangled in the sunshiny breeze. No, no; she looked up with 
a start, and then with a shiver round her silent,empty room. No, 
they were only lying half-withered on her lap, and would never 
again feel the sun or breeze any more than she would see. 
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If the reader has ever happened, in the middle of being seven 
years old and playing a game of hide-and-seek, to all at once find 
find himself sixty-five and quite alone in the world, he will 
remember that the experience was distinctly startling. And Miss 
Mayne’s doctor had warned her that any sudden shock might 
have very serious consequences. Still, he would scarcely have 
apprehended any from Dick’s floral offering. 

On the following Tuesday Master Dick and Hannah were taking 
their morning walk, not down Hedgey Lane, for rain in the night 
had made it too muddy, when they met Mrs. Young’s Maria out 
on an errand, which, however, was not of so pressing a nature but 
that she could spare ten minutes for a friendly gossip. She 
evidently was the fortunate possessor of a thrilling piece of 
domestic news, the communication of which elicited many a 
“Lawks!” from the listening Hannah, but which was completely 
thrown away upon Dick, his attention being engrossed by a series 
of games with Bark. These at last resulted in the rolling of his 
new india-rubber ball so far inside some garden railings that it 
had to be poked out with Hannah’s umbrella. “Dear me, 
Master Dick!” she said, “ you're a real plague with that dog; I'll 
say that for you. And one ’ud think you might be ashamed of 
yourself to-day, when Maria’s just after telling me that he’s as 
good as been the death of the poor lady at my aunt’s. Maria saw 
him on Sunday running into her room as bold as brass, like 
enough to scare anybody, let alone her that the doctor said might 
go off suddint any minute, if she was anyway hagitated. And 
not half an hour after we left they found her stone-dead in her 
chair. Assure as anythink that there dog just frightened the life 
out of her.” 

But Master Dick was not in the least impressed. “ Well,” he 
said calmly, with the callousness of four years old, “served her 
right for being frikened when there was nothing to be frikened at !” 
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THE STAGE AND DRAMA IN CHINA. 


By LEOPOLD KATSCHER, 
Author of “ Pictures of Chinese Life” (1881) and “ China” (1887). 


I, 


THE political differences between China and Russia in the 
seventh and the Franco-Chinese complications in the eighth 
decade of this century, as also the inundation of California by 
myriads of gold-seekers, have given occasion for a large number 
of publications on the subject of the Chinese Empire, not only 
in the daily press, but also in the form of books. But in all 
these writings very little has been said about one important 
and interesting feature of national life—literature. We ought, 
therefore, to be thankful for being at last put in possession of a 
work specially devoted to the most striking and characteristic 
section of Chinese literature. The merit of having written 
“The Theatre and Drama of the Chinese * (Breslau: 1887) is due 
to the well-known literary historian and dramatist Rudolph von 
Gottschall, whose name stands among the highest in this de- 
partment, and who was therefore eminently qualified to give to 
the world a valuable work on a subject hitherto almost unknown 
in even the most cultivated circles. 

We may say at once that Herr von Gottschall has acquitted 
himself so admirably of his self-imposed task, that even practised 
investigators of Chinese life and manners may profit largely by 
the reading of this book, which for the first time introduces 
system into the study of the subject. This would be sufficient 
acknowledgment of the industry of the author. But it is still 
more worthy of recognition that he has succeeded at the same 
time in treating a subject of such remote interest in a style so 
fascinating as to attract the general public. In order to stir up 
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* Das Theater und Drama der Chinesen (one volume). 
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the curiosity of our readers to read this book for themselves, we 
propose to dwell briefly upon a few—only a few—particulars 
regarding the Chinese stage and drama, drawn chiefly, though 
not solely,* from the rich and many-sided delineation of our 
author. 

It appears that even in China such catastrophes as the burning 
of the Ring Theatre at Vienna or the Opéra Comique at Paris 
are not wholly unknown. In the year 1848, for example, a 
theatre at Canton, capable of holding so large a number that 
more than two thousand fell victims, was reduced to ashes. 
Chinese theatres are chiefly constructed of bamboo and matting, 
and are therefore exposed to the greatest danger from fire by the 
rockets used to imitate thunder and lightning. Yet the public— 
tout comme chez nous !—are so passionately fond of the theatre 
that danger to life counts for nothing. Three sides of the 
quadrangle of the total space are given to the stalls of the 
spectators ; the fourth is occupied by the stage. Behind the 
rows of seats there is a ladies’ gallery. 

Dramatic representations are largely bound up with religious 
ceremonies; so much so that permanent stages are erected in 
front of the principal heathen temples, on which plays are acted 
on holidays. Sick persons are in the habit of making vows to 
certain divinities, that in case of recovery they will institute 
theatrical performances in their honour. To such _ perform- 
ances the common people have free admittance, but are only 
provided with standing room. Rich people entertain their 
guests in their private houses with theatrical performances by 
distinguished actors, at which the guests have the privilege of 
selecting a favourite piece out of the répertoire of the company ; 
for which purpose the titles of the pieces, inscribed on thin 
ivory tablets, are handed round. The regular theatrical 
companies, acting for remuneration in this way and others, are 
tolerably numerous. Each of them must include one or two 
persons who have attained literary celebrity. But, on the 
whole, the position of an actor is held in contempt, and it is 
impossible for one to rise to high honours. The reason of this 
is, that most of the “comedians” belong to the class of un- 
enfranchised slaves, the managers buying little slave-children 
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to train and educate them for their own ends. But these are 
only boys, for female actors are prohibited by law. Quite 
exceptionally a woman or two may take up the profession, but 
only the ill-conducted are to be found in it. It was otherwise in 
earlier times, in the flourishing period of the drama, under the 
Mongol dynasty; but since the Emperor Khienlong took an 
actress into his harem no “respectable” woman can venture 
to appear upon the public boards. Female parts are therefore 
almost always played by boys, youths, or even eunuchs, 

The repertory of each troop is a standing list of fifty to sixty 
pieces. These are thoroughly studied once for all, and acted by 
desire on the spur of the moment, without rehearsal. The 
dramatis persone are only ascertained gradually in the course 
of the performance, by the simple expedient that each actor, as 
he comes on, has to announce his name and his part. In every 
city of any importance there are several companies, consisting of 
ten to a hundred persons. Any one who wishes to engage a 
company for a representation has to pay £4 to £20, according 
to quantity, but also according to quality ; thus, at the most, 
the tariff is low enough to account for the frequency of drawing- 
room performances. Good actors are not rewarded, as among 
us, with unpractical bouquets, but with gifts of money and 
eatables, specially the very prosaic roast pig, held in such high 
esteem in the land of the wearers of pig-tails. These useful 
tokens of approbation are not flung at the performers, but calmly 
carried on the stage by the servants of the donors. This de- 
struction of illusion is followed by a second: one of the actors 
not engaged in the piece appears, disguised as a divinity, bows, 
and unfolds a roll of paper, on which the thanks of the company 
are to be read in large characters. 

But the disturbance of illusion is not yet complete. The 
whole arrangement of the Chinese theatre is even more primitive 
than that which prevailed in England in the Elizabethan era. 
That the building itself, and especially the proscenium, should be 
of the utmost’ simplicity is no great misfortune. We have 
already mentioned that the actors name themselves and their 
parts. As to the rest, everything stands on the same level as 
the “man with lantern and dog and bush of thorn,” and the 
“man with lime and rough-cast” in Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
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Night's Dream. Does a general receive an order to march upon 
a province, he flourishes a whip, strides several times round 
the stage amid beating of drums, clanging of gongs, and braying 
of trumpets; then comes to a standstill, and announces to the 
public his arrival at the place of destination. Again, the same 
actor appears frequently in the same piece in different parts: 
Gottschall even remarks that a drama comprising twelve persons 
is often represented by five. But however undeveloped the 
scenic element, whatever the shortcomings in the direction of 
coulisses and illusions, the requirements of costume are amply 
met. The flourishing of the Chinese silk industry has imparted 
great splendour to theatrical dress, which is. not only mag- 
nificent, but true to history and to life, and carried out with 
the closest observance of detail. If the hero’s elevation in 
rank necessitates an alteration in his apparel, attention is called 
to the fact in the text of piece. We speak of “historical” 
fidelity, because most of the historical dramas are drawn from 
far-back periods, since subjects of an historical description must 
not be taken from the history of the Tartar dynasty which has 
been reigning for the last two hundred years. 

It is one of the primitive disturbances of illusion that the 
orchestra—and music must never be absent—occupies the rear 
of the stage, so that the change of scenes takes place before the 
eyes of the spectators. The curtain of Western lands is as little 
known as the coulisses. It cannot, therefore, create astonish- 
ment that a “building” for theatrical purposes is often erected 
in a few hours, and that spacious rooms, originally designed 
for music and dancing only, are largely used for dramatic 
performances. 

We shall presently see that hand in hand with the very in- 
adequate technicalities of the stage proceeds an equally defective 
literary construction. 


Il. 


“A practical, industrial nation,” says Gottschall, “demands 
a practical, realistic drama.” Practical and laborious—that is 
decidedly the character of these yellow-faces! And because they 
have no “ positive” religion in the sense of other nations—their 
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state religion being, as we know, a system of moral philosophy— 
their stage is not dependent on religious culture, nor has it arisen 
out of it. “A people,” adds our author, “which exalts the 
family principle into the principle of civil life will naturally 
cultivate the family drama by preference, and its best success 
will be achieved in that sphere which we may term bourgeois 
comedy.” The drama of the Chinese is, in fact, a true mirror of 
Chinese life, equally rigid, stilted, succeeding best in fine carving, 
in elegant knick-knacks, equally dominated by mandarins and 
state examinations, credulous of authority, devotional, moral, and 
yet frivolous, equally naif, and yet exclusive and puffed up with 
pride of culture. 

The origin of the drama in China may be traced back to the 
Emperor Hiuen-Tsong, of the Thang dynasty, who lived about 
1,070 years ago. He founded and directed the “ Imperial Academy 
of Music” in the Imperial Pear-garden (a “ministry of music” 
existed as early as 2,500 years ago). There he himself instructed 
a great number of specially selected pupils in the dramatic art, 
the students of which are even still frequently called “ scholars 
of the pear-garden.” Hiuen-T'song was also the first Chinese 
dramatist. The scattered flowers of poetry, music, and dancing 
were united into the garland of the drama in the early centuries, 
chiefly, no doubt, by musicians, who would be content with a 
poor substratum of action upon which to have a guod foundation 
for their songs. At the present time not a single piece of the 
first period is extant (Gottschall divides the history of Chinese 
drama into four sections); we only know that dramatic works 
were then called “music of the pear-garden.” In the second 
period they were called, by way of variety, “pleasures of the 
flowery woods,” and still retained in a great measure their 
musical origin. The lyric element predominated, and the action 
was wanting in energetic progress, in exciting development. Yet 
the literary value of these pieces is, on the whole, higher than in 
the third—or, as it may be termed, the “ classic ”»—period, in which 
plays were written according to rule and measure; indeed, but 
mechanically—mere compilations, in fact. Hundreds of dramas 
of that time have been collected under the title “ Yuen-jin-pe- 
tshong,” and form the main stock of the repertory of the stage. 
Not much poetic inspiration is to be found in them; but they are 
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prized for their “exemplary” character, and have some merits 
which are absent in the second period: ready adaptability for 
the stage, condensed form, more skilful spinning out of the 
dramatic thread. At the same time the “classics” borrowed 
without ceremony the lyrics of their predecessors. “Classic” 
dramas were literally manufactured in the Academy of Music; 
the authors of the “ Yuen-jin-pe-tshong ” worked together under 
the direction of the head of the academy, and thus acquired an 
evenness and steadiness of form which soon became the precedent. 

But the fourth period (from 1341 to the present day) forsook 
the ground of classicism, and adopted the freer and more con- 
venient form of “romance in dialogue ;” but the pieces dating from 
this time have never enjoyed the same popularity as the “ classic ;” 
the pressure of the now generally accepted sesthetic law weighed 
them down too heavily. Even in Europe—with one single ex- 
ception, the famous Pipaki—the only pieces known are from the 
Yuen collection,—of course only as dramas to be read. It may be 
said, in passing, that Pipaki, apparently the best theatrical piece of 
the Chinese, is also the longest: it is in forty-two parts, and, on 
account of its length, remained several centuries unproduced, till 
it was at last “cut” and worked up. 

Chinese dramatic literature has an original stamp by reason of 
its thoroughly natural character. As the subjects of the “Son 
of Heaven” notoriously regard all foreigners as barbarians, no 
poet thinks of fetching his material from the other side of the 
Great Wall. Thus it happens that the dramatic works of this 
singular people present a real social picture of the great Eastern 
Empire—a picture which, in addition to its esthetic interest, is an 
important and valuable contribution to the history of culture. 

But Chinese plays are not only mirrors of national customs— 
each of them pursues an aim of its own; it must have a moral 
tendency : otherwise it passes, according to the local standard, 
for worthless and senseless. The general limitations admit no 
demand for free play of art, of beauty on its own account. It is 
a natural correlative of the red-tapeism of the State mechanism 
that pleasure is never pursued unless along with utility. “The 
Chinese stage,” says Gottschall, “must be subordinate to reasons 
of State. It is the only stage in the world whose esthetic 
principles are to be found in the criminal law-books,” The 
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object of theatrical representations is defined in the criminal 
registers ; the pictures of life which they present to the spectators 
must be calculated to lead them to the practice of virtue. The 
moral principle is, therefore, the soul of the drama; but this 
moral itself is the State morality established by the criminal law. 
True, the compilers of the historical plays generally act as if these 
were only the complement of the instruction in history prescribed 
in the schools—that is a kind of “aim” in itself—but in the 
majority of the other dramas a quite distinct “moral” is pointed, 
and after the reading of almost every play one remains impressed 
with the proverbial downfall of vice and triumph of virtue. In 
many dramas moral etiquette is tacked on in a very superficial 
and external manner; there are many others, however, the 
deeper meaning of which cannot be expressed by a commonplace 
of current morality. 

As the Chinese law treats licentiousness as a crime, it threatens 
the literary advocate or palliator of “reprehensible passions ” 
with severe penalties. But just as the notions of moral conduct 
are varied and elastic, so the views about the immorality of a 
play are apt to be very diverse. Certainly, in turning over the 
leaves of many dramas, we come to the conclusion that here, as 
in many other cases, practice is looser than theory, or that “the 
moral end justifies immoral means.” The following proclamation, 
issued at Canton some fifteen years ago, shows that things are 
sometimes overdone. The document, which we extract from the 
late John Henry Gray’s “China,” is remarkably significant as to 
the whole theatrical system under consideration, and we therefore 
quote it in full: 


“T, the provincial Treasurer Wong, have ascertained that the inhabitants of Canton 
are exceedingly fond of theatrical representations. Why? Because, if we would 
worship the gods, it is necessary to do them special honour by dramatic performances. 
The theatre is therefore a source of enjoyment for the people, and there is naturally 
no law which would or could restrain them from it. But it is absolutely necessary 
that the pieces brought on the stage should tend to incite the spectators to piety 
towards the gods, attachment to the throne, and reverence to parents. The represen- 
tation of unchaste dramas leads directly to the annihilation of morality. Many 
distinguished persons have remarked with pain that such pieces are not unfrequently 
played in this city, and that even females commonly act in them. I have been 
requested to take measures to stem this evil. Therefore I command all managers of 
theatres to beware of permitting such enormities to take place in future, und state 
emphatically that all recalcitrants shall be not only arrested but severely punished.” 
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IfT. 

It is of course impossible, within the limits of an article, to 
enter into the critical analysis of the literary and historical side 
of the subject in hand with the same thoroughness which Herr 
von Gottschall brings tc bear upon it in his interesting book, 
which is the result of zealous and comprehensive studies. We 
can only touch upon a few points, and upon those only in a 
general way. We cannot here occupy ourselves with the separate 
sections into which he divides the wide territory of the literature 
before us—historical tragedy and comedy, bourgeois drama, magic 
pieces, comedies of character and intrigue; we must limit our- 
selves to a general view, to szesthetic observations on the construc- 
tion and the substance of Chinese dramas, on which subjects no 
one can be more at home than our author. 

As fegards dramatic composition, it on the whole resembles 
the Western method, and keeps the separate parts of the piece 
strictly asunder. The prologue, which is found in numerous 
plays, contains the presentment: in the second period, rather 
declamatory than dramatic, each prologue was recited by a single 
actor. If a play has no such prologue, the leading idea is given 
in the first act, as in Europe. The “intrigue” runs on to the 
close of the third act. The “ pattern” drama must contain four 
acts; the fourth contains revelations, rewards, punishments, 
decisions, and the “moral.” New persons appear on the stage; 
high officials of State and imperial edicts represent Fate, by 
unravelling or cutting through the knot. The “non-classic” 
pieces often deviate so far from this mode of division that many 
of them extend to dozens of acts. 

There is no trace of the unity of time and place. The separate 
scenes of the acts are not divided from one another. As the 
Chinese stage has no changes, and does not even, like the old 
English, indicate the scene by a placard, the announcement of 
the change of place is put into the mouths of the persons them- 
selves. But however mechanical and primitive the progress of 
the action as to time and place, as well as the bringing on of the 
close by command of the authorities, the “intrigue” of the dramas 
is very frequently exciting, and effectively spun out. The Chinese 
dramatists are quite up to the stage tricks and strokes of art of 
their “ Western” colleagues, and often show considerable skill in 
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the dénouement ; on the other hand, the almost inevitable severing 
of the knot by the State authorities makes a great number of 
Chinese plays ludicrous and offensive to the English reader. 

Really tragical conflicts, arising out of the struggle between 
morally justified powers, are rarely put on the stage, and even 
then they are cut short. But the touching vicissitudes of human 
fortune are very frequently represented in living images, generally 
of a very crude and abrupt description. It is all the same to the 
dramatists whether the turns of fortune are justified by probability 
or not; their only object is to seize upon the imagination of their 
public, and in this they seldom fail, even when the situation is 
utterly impossible and produced by the coarsest touches. Among 
the chief of these is the simple and commonplace rescue of 
recognition, only too much abused by the majority of dramatic 
writers. 

Our author says, with regard to the delineation of character in 


the hands of his Chinese colleagues : 

“Their characters, like their situations, are often indicated by crude or superficial 

strokes, and show too plainly the cords on which they dance. . . . Real heroes of 
sinew and muscle are not to be seen on the Chinese stage; the leading figures in the 
tragedies have a vein of weakness, as great passions are foreign to the Celestial Empire, 
and only the softer sentiments of the family circle are agreeable to the taste of the 
multitude.” 
Yet there is no want of occasional sharp and delicate traits in 
their character-drawing. One of the most disturbing peculiarities 
to European taste is that the personages mostly announce them- 
selves in the style of puppet-shows, by proclaiming not only 
their names, but their rank, titles, and chief characteristics. And 
in the development of the characters there are so many sudden 
jumps, so many puppet-like roughnesses, that it is difficult to 
bring them into harmony with the numerous traits of intelligent 
observation of the world and of men. 

It is worthy of remark that the plays of the “ Yuen” collection 
afford large scope to female actors. From this we conclude that 
women must have been much freer in the time of the Mongolian 
dynasty than under the dominion of the Tartars. Itis a striking 
fact that while the “crying sins of women” play a conspicuous 
part very little stress is laid on the virtue of women. And yet 
there can have been no want of types. In all parts of the 


country we find “ official ” monuments, triumphal arches, tablets, 
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etc., in honour of specially virtuous women. How naturally it 
would suggest itself to glorify on the stage the good qualities and 
noble deeds of the women thus honoured by the stage! But not 
one of the very numerous dramas which have come to the 
knowledge of the “ white devils” has immortalized, for instance, 
the five young girls to whom a temple has been dedicated at 
King because they chose death in preference to falling into the 
hands of a band of robbers which then haunted that city. The 
whole “Yuen” collection contains only one drama in which a 
woman of heroic character comes on the scene. 

The prose dialogue of the theatrical pieces is generally devoid 
of poetic inspiration, but it is not deficient in easy conversational 
tone, flexibility of expression, readiness of repartee. Some few 
of the magic farces, in the hankering after play upon words, 
remind us of the Elizabethan period of the English drama; while 
others in the interchange of jest and earnest in their dialogues 
have some affinity with the plays of the Parisian Boulevard 
theatres. Much weight is attached to poetry. Ifa play-writer 
wants to increase the depth of a character, or to appear more 
pathetic and passionate than usual, he lapses into verse. 

We have mentioned that the drama in China arose out of lyric 
poetry ; this has ever since remained its animating soul, and 
without acquaintance with it we should form a very inadequate 
conception of the Chinese drama. We are indebted for our 
knowledge of the verses in theatrical pieces, in the first instance, 
to the sinologues Julien and Bazin, and also to the French 
translator Pereire, and the English Davis. 

The lyrics which are interwoven with the dramatic works 
combine a flow of lovely, exquisite descriptions of nature with 
gushes of sentiment. Song takes the place at once of heartfelt 
expressions of feeling, and of the missing decorative element. 
In the deficiency of all technical stage appliances poetical de- 
scriptions must come to the aid of the spectator’s imagination. 
The lofty language of verse also lends its help to the present- 
ment by contributing the lyric element, without which it would 
be rather bald. 

It will not be out of place here to introduce the action of at 
least cne theatrical work, in order to furnish our readers with a 
practical example. We choose one which Herr von Gottschall has 
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passed over, but which possesses the advantage of giving a good 
general idea of the literature we are considering. We find the 
analysis in Archdeacon Gray’s interesting book already mentioned. 
Time: fourteenth century of our era. Subject : Exposition of the 
great advantages and blessings of filial love, industry in learning, 
and reverence towards the gods. 
Lai Mungtshing, a son of very poor parents, distinguished 
himself by great diligence and veneration for his parents. As 
they were past work, and he himself could not earn enough to 
maintain them, he betook himself every day to a Buddhist 
monastery to beg from the monks the scraps left from their table. 
One day the monks, weary of his importunity, desired him to 
stay away ; but they gave him, by way of dismissal, a few pieces 
of money, which enabled him to buy some rice and fire-wood. On 
the way home he was set upon by a large dog; in his terror he 
dropped the rice, which was immediately picked up by some hens. 
Reaching home, he related his misfortunes to his starving parents ; 
and when they had died of hunger, he made up his mind, urged 
by necessity, to sell his wife in order to meet the expenses of the 
funeral. On the point of carrying out this intention, he met on 
the road an old man, who entered into conversation with him, and 
upon hearing the history of his trials, declared himself ready to 
purchase the wife, who thereupon followed her new owner to his 
house. She little suspected what good fortune awaited her 
former husband, whose filial devotion was not forgotten by the 
gods. Besides, his parents, despite their poverty, had frequently 
contributed small sums to the maintenance of temples. The old 
man informed his young wife that he had once been the supreme 
head of the Buddhist priesthood, and as such had dwelt for many 
years in a temple which had been built and endowed by the 
ancestors of Lai Mungtshing. Scarcely had the old man spoken 
these words than he suddenly disappeared—ascended to heaven. 
The woman was much frightened, for she thought she had had to 
do with an angel in disguise. She determined to return to her 
first husband, but met him on the way; her unexpected return, 
and still more her report of the old man’s information, greatly 
astonished him. The pair hastened home together, to give suitable 
interment to the parents with the money obtained by the sale 
of the wife. To their boundless joy they found them restored to 
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life, and provided with all its comforts. And as the young man 
was very gifted he soon became admirably conversant with the 
national classics: the result was that he attained to the highest 
literary distinctions, and rose to the loftiest pinnacle of honour. 

Chinese dramatic literature is not at fault as to the self- 
appreciation of its heroes, or the representation of human manners, 
feelings, and passions, nor yet is it deficient in original forms; 
but “the higher autonomy of self-consciousness,’ says Herr von 
Gottschall, “is wanting in the spirit of the people itself.” It is 
ossified in the skeleton of State mechanism, and hence even its 
very poetry moves within narrow limits. A few here and there 
venture to overstep them; but, as a general rule, the subject- 
matter is dwarfish, the form only worthy of a puppet-show, and 
the whole generally floats between mechanical outside circum- 
stances—founded on improbabilities—and an aptness as reason- 
able as poetical. The conflict of opposites runs along epically side 
by side with one another, instead of standing in opposition to one 
another with dramatic sharpness. . Never is the deed evoked out 
of the depths of the soul but it shows itself ready-made in all 
its crudeness. The occurrence never rises to the dignity of a 
dramatic action. It is but rarely that we find among the persons 
in action “a vigorous shoot, a solitary beautiful flower;” for the 
most part the delicate human growth shrivels into dwarf-like 
proportions under the pressure of Chinese conventionalism. 

The whole of this singularly interesting compound of the 
immature and the valuable which shows itself in the drama of 
this marvellous people, and which is described by our author in 
a masterly manner, finds its explanation, as we have already 
said, in the whole character of the “Celestial Empire,” which 
clings tenaciously to a mixed condition of incompleteness and 
higher development. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that our author analyzes in the 
most admirable way the numerous pieces the action of which he 
gives us, as well as the groups into which he divides the litera- 
ture in review. He has produced a standard work on a subject 
hitherto grossly neglected, the study of which offers instruction 
and enjoyment to all who are interested in the history of civiliza- 
tion on the one hand and in the drama on the other. 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
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BY W. ROBERTSON. 


MR. FREDERIC HarRIson, in his delightful volume “ The Choice of 


Books,” has the following characteristically eloquent passage on 
Sir Walter Scott: 


“ How just is our island Homer! Neither Greek nor Trojan sways him ; Achilles 
is his hero, Hector is- his favourite ; he loves the councils of chiefs, and the palace 
of Priam ; but the swineherd, the charioteer, the slave-girl, the hound, the beggar, 
and the herdsman, all glow alike in the harmonious colouring of his peopled 
epic. We see the dawn of our English nation, the defence of Christendom 
against the Koran, the grace and the terror of feudalism, the rise of monarchies 
out of baronies, the rise of parliaments out of monarchy, the rise of industry 
out of serfage, the pathetic ruin of chivalry, the splendid death-struggle of 
Catholicism, the sylvan tribes of the mountain (remnants of our pre-historic 
forefathers) beating themselves to pieces against the hard advance of industry ; 
we see the grim heroism of the Bible martyrs, the catastrophe of feudalism over- 


whelmed by a practical age which knew little of its graces and almost nothing of 
its virtues.” 


This is well said. No one can fully appreciate the greatness 
of Scott’s genius who has not contemplated the vast procession 
that sweeps across his pages of the chief actors in the world’s 
history for seven hundred years, his impartial estimate of widely 
diverse types of men and women, his sympathetic insight into 
the spirit of each age, his intense absorption of self in the un- 
folding drama of human civilization. But it is well to remember 
that these are the gifts which specially fitted Scott for the work 
of a historian or of a historical novelist. Such qualities, while 
they may aid a writer in conferring interest and instructiveness to 
a romance, are not indispensable to a writer of fiction. Without 
them Scott would still have been our greatest novelist; for 
what a novelist has primarily to deal with is the representation 
and development of individual character—not the spirit of an 


age or the succession of historical events. Our interest in 
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Macbeth or Hamlet or Lear might have been diminished rather 
than increased had Shakespeare attempted to place each of them 
in some strictly historical setting. To part with the Macbeth we 
know in his typically human struggle with an offended conscience 
for the Macbeth of history would be but a sorry exchange. And, 
similarly, while “ Ivanhoe” may be read for its striking picture 
of knighthood and chivalry, no one can deny that the immortal 
element in that romance is not its historic but its artistic truth, 
its living portraits of men and women—Rebecca the Jewess, 
Front de Boeuf, and the haughty Templar Brian de _ Bois- 
Guilbert. The “ Antiquary” is not excelled by any of Scott's 
works, yet it is not a historical novel at all. Valuable and 
interesting, then, as Scott’s historical pictures are, it may be 
confidently affirmed that they do not form the immortal element 
of the works in which they occur, or they are valuable not 
because they are in strict accordance with the facts of history, 
but because they are true to our human nature, which changes 
not. There may be some historical basis for the characters of 
Sir William and Lady Ashton in the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
but our interest in them is in no way dependent on the historical 
accuracy of the portraits; while we have a still deeper interest 
in Lucy Ashton and Caleb Balderstone, who are mere creatures 
of the novelist’s brain. And so with others—Amy Robsart and 
Jeannie Deans, Edie Ochiltree and Claverhouse, Andrew Fair- 
service and King James—who cares whether they are or are not 
historical portraits? If true to history, well; if merely true and 
recognizable types of men, and women, then they stand on the 
same platform with Macbeth and Polonius, Ophelia and Cordelia, 
Falstaff and Prince Hal; and with these we are content to have 
them. 

One of the heaviest of modern novels is George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” in which she has given us a picture of Florentine 
life at the close of the fifteenth century. It is a learned work, 
and the epithet is almost sufficient to condemn it as a novel. 
In Mr. Cross’s “ Life of George Eliot” will be found a long list 
of books which she read in preparation for that work. If ever 
a purely historical novel deserved to succeed it was this. But 
George Eliot has not escaped the Nemesis that waits on those 
who attempt to do Scott’s work without his special and peculiar 
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gifts. “Romola,” burdened with its heavy weight of learning, 
is not a successful historical romance, and such success as it has 
attained is due to those portions which are as completely creations 
of the imagination as are the characters of Hetty Sorrel or of Tom 
Tulliver. Savonarola is powerfully but only partially portrayed ; 
Romola herself is but a colourless phantom. It is in her picture 
of the childish heart of Tessa, and of the downward course of 
the selfish Tito, that George Eliot’s real achievement lies, and 
these characters might have been introduced into a story of 
modern life for which no laborious preparation of study was 
required. A novelist gathers his materials not from books, but 
through the eyes from contact with the world of men and women. 
He is an observer of life, and not a narrator of historical occur- 
rences or an interpreter of a past age. George Eliot has suffered 
much at the hands of her admirers, who are not content that 
her genius should be found to lie in the possession of that power 
which she shared with Scott and Thackeray—the power of so 
depicting varied types of men and women that we recognize 
them as truly real and human. And when she forsook this, her 
natural field of labour, for such unfamiliar regions as those 
represented by “ Romola” and “ Daniel Deronda,” she failed, and 
failed where, it must be said, success would not be particularly 
welcome. 

How great is the contrast between George Eliot and Jane 
Austen! When we think of George Eliot’s masculine intellect, 
her arduous mental training, the depth and range of her acquaint- 
ance with science and philosophy, her wide and varied general 
culture—when we think of the preparation she went through 
before sitting down to write “ Romola,” we can only exclaim, “ If 
it takes all this to make a novelist, how was Jane Austen able 
to write a novel of any kind?” The daughter of a country 
rector, her education no better than that which young ladies 
were accustomed to receive at the beginning of this century, 
the prominent event of her life for the week being a ball, or a 
visit to a country house, or the return of a brother from sea, 
Jane Austen does not seem to be one who is specially fitted 
for the work of writing fiction, if the qualities necessary for 
that task are those for the possession of which George Eliot is 
lauded by her admirers. Yet few writers have received higher 
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testimonies from critics whose opinion is worth having. Of 
Jane Austen Scott wrote : 


“That young lady had a talent for describing the involvements and feelings and 
characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. Her 
exquisite touch, which renders commonplace things and characters interesting from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity so 
gifted a creature died so early!” 


Macaulay, it is true, was no critic, but he was not far wrong 
when he wrote : 


“Shakespeare has neither equal nor second. But among the writers who have 
approached nearest to the manner of the great master we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a writer of whom England is justly proud.” 


Sir Henry Taylor mentions in his “ Autobiography” that Lord 
Tennyson “spoke of Jane Austen as next to Shakespeare.” 
Very generously George Eliot writes: 


“ First and foremost let Jane Austen be named the greatest artist that has ever 
written, using the term to signify the most perfect master over the means to her 
end. . . . To read one of her books is like an actual experience of life... . Only 
cultivated minds fairly appreciate the exquisite art of Miss Austen.”’ 

And only the other day Mr. Saintsbury wrote : 

‘* Miss Austen is the only English novelist I know who attains the first rank with 
something like a defiance of interest of story, and we shall have another Homer 
before we see another Jane.” 


If Jane Austen deserves the high praise which these writers 
bestow upon her, it is owing to the possession of faculties with 
which George Eliot was also gifted in a high degree—“the 
exquisite touch which renders commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the description.” Unfortunately 
George Eliot was not contented with this result. She took up the 
study of spiritual development and the analysis of moral disease, 
which, though within the domain of her art, require to be 
viewed by a mind differently constituted if they are to be 
satisfactorily treated. What George Eliot attempted and, in 
the opinion of some, failed to do can nevertheless be done. 
Shakespeare would not be Shakespeare without the tragedies of the 
third period of his literary life. Jane Austen, however, remained 
at the humbler task which lay within the scope of her powers, 
and her six novels rank among the most precious and perfect 
specimens of art in English literature. 

If the eighteenth century was a prosaic age—-if sense and wit 
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rather than passion and power are notes of its literature—if 
Addison and Pope, Thomson and Cowper, are its typical poets— 
we must also remember that it was the era of the glorification of 
the “feelings.” “Sentiment” is a favourite word in the literature 
of that period. In no other age could Mackenzie’s “ Man of 
Feeling” have been read without being laughed at; in no other 
age could Goethe’s “sage mind” have been under any necessity 
of disburdening itself in such a book as “ The Sorrows of Werther.” 
It was on account of this prevailing sentimentality that the 
mawkish mind of Rosseau could exercise its enormous influence 
— if, indeed, Rosseau was not the parent rather than the child 
of the sentiment of the eighteenth century. We are able to 
judge more sympathetically of much of Jane Austen’s work when 
we perceive that her novels are in a large degree a vigorous 
assault on the fashionable sentimentalism of the time, and exhibit 
a reaction in favour of common sense. “Sense and Sensibility,” 
as its title betokens, might almost have been named, “ Sense versus 
Sensibility.” In “Northanger Abbey” she ridicules the notions 
of life that might be engendered by such literature as Mrs. 
Radclifie’s novels. But in her reaction from the weakness of 
sentimentalism Jane Austen shrank from the portrayal of 
another and very different quality, of which sentimentalism is 
little more than a parody or a caricature. She seems to have 
had a horror of what is now designated passion. Indeed, the most 
marked feature of her mind and the foundation of all her art 
is her critical faculty. No writer, as has been well said, shows 
such marvellous power of exhibiting character in its action and 
development who was at the same time destitute of the poetical 
imagination. A single poetic phrase scarcely occurs in all her 
works. And as the poetic emotion is not distantly allied to the 
religious, it is not surprising that we should never find any of 
her characters struggling in spiritual darkness, or lifted on the 
wings of spiritual aspiration—situations which George Eliot has 
sometimes depicted with a master’s hand. The conflicts of the 
individual soul, in its effort to realize its own highest life, do 
not seem to have touched her imagination. Her characters are 
never plunged into the depths of either sin or sorrow; and if 
burdened with an inward sadness, they bear it with a still and 
uncomplaining stoicism. The unrestrained forms of either love 
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or hate she does not depict. “The soul with its maladies,’ to 
use Mr, Pater’s phrase, had (happily for us) not fallen upon her. 
Sensationalism of all kinds she regards as almost a prostitution 
of her art. She has no complete villain in her stories. “The 
moving accident is not her trade;” a runaway marriage or a 
sprained ankle is the most exciting incident in Jane Austen’s 
novels. The passion of love—whose varied course is the peculiar 
theme of the novelist—is depicted by her in a manner of her 
own. She distrusts the grand passion. Almost all her heroines 
have some fleeting emotion of love which blazes up for a moment, 
but they end their career by marrying the person whom all 
along they have regarded with most esteem if not awe, and 
from whom they have learned most. To novelists, as a general 
rule, a declaration of love is an event too precious to be lightly 
passed over; they must make the most of it. But Jane Austen 
shrinks from “scenes.” In “Emma” Mr. Knightley has little 
reason to believe that the heroine will accept him when he 
makes his proposal of marriage. Kmma, on the other hand, 
imagines that he is about to confide to her as a friend his 
love for another woman. Here is a splendid opportunity for 
passionate declarations of secret attachment which not many 
novelists would have sufficient moral courage to sacrifice. But 
Jane Austen’s sense of the ridiculous, her reserve, her dignity, 
her self-control, are all too powerful. When Mr. Knightley has 
declared his affection, “Emma’s way,’ continues the author 
simply, “was clear, though not quite smooth. 
being so entreated. What did she say ? 
of course. A lady always does.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, after quoting from one of Keats’s morbid 
letters to Fanny Brawne, adds: 


“A man who writes love-letters in this strain is probably predestined, one may 
observe, to misfortune in his love affairs; but that is nothing. The complete 
enervation of the writer is the real point for remark. We have the tone, or rather 
the entire want of tone, the abandonment of all reticence and all dignity, of the 
merely sensuous man, of the man who ‘is passion’s slave.’”’ 


She spoke then on 
Just what she ought, 


And Mr. Ruskin, commenting on certain tendencies of recent 
fiction, says: 


“T perceive it to be accepted as nearly an axiom in the code of modern civic 
chivalry that the strength of amiable sentiment is proved by our incapacity on proper 
occasions to express, and on improper ones to control, it,” 
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It is at once an indication of Jane Austen’s quality of mind, and 
one of the excellences of her heart, that the errors referred to in 
these quotations cannot be found in her works. “The abandon- 
ment of all reticence and all dignity of the merely sensuous 
man” is not a subject that she, with her clean and wholesome 
manner, would have allowed herself to depict. There is a certain 
self-contained reserve about all her favourite characters. They 
keep the reader somewhat at arm’s-length from them. Jane 
Austen would never have brought a heroine, whom she had shown 
to be of noble nature, under the sway of some base and unworthy 
passion in order that she might afterwards exhibit a muddy 
tumult of emotion, and dissect, fibre by fibre, the stained heart, 
as is the manner with some modern novelists. In all her works, 
round ail her favourite characters, there is a cool and bracing air 
of dignity and reserve. Jane Austen, however, is not hereby 
disabled from presenting, when it is her desire, a pathetic picture 
of hidden pain. In “Persuasion” the gentle and impulsive 
heroine, Anne, under the influence of ambitious and unsympathetic 
relatives, had allowed her connection with the hero, eight years 
before the opening of the story, to be broken off. When he again 
appears upon the scene no one thinks of Anne’s former relations 
with him. Everything has been forgotten—by the hero himself, 
apparently, no less than by the other persons of the novel. 
Anne’s life for some time—quiet, shy, retiring as she is, painfully 
conscious of every event that happens and every syllable that is 
uttered—is a species of slow torture. To the reader all this is 
revealed with a pathos which Jane Austen did not often allow 
herself to depict. Yet how reserved and maidenly is Anne! 
How locked in her own breast is her hidden love!. How perfect 
the restraint! What a fall for Anne in her own and the reader’s 
esteem had she allowed a single unmaidenly word or look to 
convey to.any observer a hint of the pain of her heart or the 
tumult of her feelings! She is, perhaps, a conscious reproduction 
of Shakespeare’s Viola : 
“ She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 


Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought. 
. » » Was not this love, indeed ? 


The interest of Jane Austen’s novels lies, as Scott well says, in 
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the truth of the description; and if perfect truth of description, 
if delicate insight into shades of character, if the power to mark 
off one character from another by the clearest lines are some of 
the chief qualities of a great novelist, then Jane Austen deserves 
all the praise that has been heaped upon her by her admirers. 
Within her own sphere—which is not the tragic or sensational— 
she is not unworthy of comparison with Shakespeare. The ordi- 
nary novel reader, whose sole concern is to unravel a plot, and 
to whom the conclusion of a story is always the most exciting 
portion, will not perhaps be satisfied with Jane Austen. There 
is no plot and hardly any story in her works. Scene after scene 
is created by her, not for the purpose of helping on the narrative 
or of gathering up its scattered threads, but solely that she may, 
by placing her characters in different circumstances, bring out in 
greater fulness and clearness the peculiarities of their nature. 
Unless the reader can be interested in pictures of human beings 
drawn by a hand that never falters, and with a brightness, a 
vivacity, a satirical humour that no other novelist surpasses—as 
he is interested in the characters of Shakespeare’s plays—he need 
hardly take up one of Jane Austen’s works. It is true we do not get 
a Hamlet from Jane Austen, but we have a Polonius; not a Juliet, 
but a Juliet’s nurse ; not a Romeo, but a Mercutio; and Viola and 
Cordelia, Dogberry and Malvolio, and Justice Shallow,—these we 
have in number. The proud Darcy ; the weak and good-natured 
Bingley ; the sarcastic Mr. Bennet; Mrs. Bennet, “who when she 
was discontented fancied herself nervous ;” Mr. Collins, who in- 
timates that he comes desirous to marry one of Mr. Bennet’s 
daughters, and who can get no words strong enough to express 
his sense of Lady Catherine’s kindness—“ she is far from object- 
ing to my occasional absence on a Sunday, provided that some 
other clergyman is engaged to do the duty of the day ;” Mrs. 
Elton, self-satisfied and vulgar, eternally talking of her “resources,” 
her caro sposo, the barouche-landau, Maple Grove, and Selina; 
Miss Bates, garrulous, small-minded, but good at heart; Sir 
Walter Elliot, “ who, for his own amusement, never took up any 
book but the baronetage ;” Mr. Elton, with his touchy parson’s 
pride ; Lady Bertram on her sofa, congratulating herself that she 
had sent her maid to dress Fanny Price’s hair ; that dear woman 
Mrs. Norris, with her eye always on the main chance; the invalid 
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Mr. Woodhouse, with his gruel and his terror of cold'rooms and open 
windows. Whata crowd of men and women! Every word they utter 
is another touch added to the perfecting portrait. No conversation 
in fiction is so little laboured, so spontaneous, and natural as that 
which Jane Austen puts into the mouths of her characters. In 
every action they are true to themselves, every sentence extends 
and deepens our acquaintance with them, and they remain in our 
memories as clearly defined as our oldest friends. Lord Macaulay 
very justly remarks that Jane Austen can paint four or five 
young clergymen “all belonging to the upper part of the middle 
class, all liberally educated, all ‘under the restraints of the same 
sacred profession, all young, all in love, all free from any dis- 
position to ride a special hobby, and all without a ruling passion,” 
without making them mere likenesses or repetitions of each other. 
Jane Austen may lack the power of depicting some of the higher 
and some of the deeper emotions, but in the art of exhibiting the 
common and universal she is unsurpassed. She cannot be charged 
with putting her great powers to a wrong or a false use. Her 
style, though always brilliant, is never bitter ; she is often ironical, 
but never cynical. “Dear books!” exclaims Miss Thackeray in 
her delightful little volume on “ Sybils, ”—_“ dear books! bright, 
sparkling with wit and animation, in which the homely heroines 
charm, the dull hours fly, and the very bores are enchanting.” 


W. ROBERTSON. 


























































































































KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 


A Woinance. 


BY JULIAN CORBETT, 
Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” ‘‘ For God and Gold,”’ ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“THE SACRIFICE OF LOVE.” 


* And when he felt the arrow pricke, 
Which in his tender heart did sticke, 
He looketh as he would dye.”’ 

Ir is not to be denied that in the course of a few weeks Kophetua 
began to find the hermits’ marriage ceremony not a little irksome. 
It was not that the idea was any the less attractive to his 
imagination. Their notion of the real meaning of the period of 
affiance commended itself entirely to his lofty sentiments. He 
felt it was a reproach to civilisation that a few prayers and 
ritualistic forms should have been suffered to supplant the 
long vigil of the betrothal, The matrimonial state of his 
ideal was one long sacrament of transcendent sanctity, and he 
had come to believe that only by months of mutual worship and 
sacrifice could two lives be consecrated together. He grappled 
the situation with all the fanatical ardour of which a poet alone 
is capable ; but from Penelophon he could get no response. 

For hours he talked melodious mysticism to her in the 
homeliest phrases he could find, but she only looked at him in 
ever increasing wonder, till her face grew so troubled that he 
was compelled to cease and take her soothingly in his arms to 
pet her like a child. Then she could understand ; and, when his 
lips gently touched her cheek, she crept close to him, and often 
began to cry quite quietly, to think how far they were apart, 
though they sat so close. The old stained dress she wore was 
always tearing on the rocks and brakes, and hung in rags about 
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her. Each new rent seemed to widen the gap; and, though she 
nestled-never so near when his arms closed about her, she felt him 
growing each day more godlike, and herself sinking deeper back 
to beggardom | 

He strove to make her set him tasks to do for her, and she 
never could think of anything but a flower for him to fetch or 
a deer to kill, and always she cried when he was gone for very 
shame that such a man should do such work for her. 

One day, when he had tried his hardest to make her see with 
his eyes, and she seemed still more troubled than ever, she had 
asked for a flower that grew on the cliffs above, knowing it was 
the best way to please him. So he hastened away with studied 
devotion, and quickly reached the summit. There he picked the 
blossom, and hurried down again, keeping steadfastly in his mind 
the while the wan, ragged figure, with the unkempt hair, that 
was awaiting him below. Leaping from rock to rock, he soon 
reached the zigzag path by which he himself had at first de- 
scended. As he sprang down into it out of the bushes, he was 
startled by a little cry, and the sound of a horse’s feet. 

He looked up to see a vision that made his brain reel. For 
there before him, upon a splendid Arab, whose alarm she was 
controlling with matchless grace and skill, sat, more lovely in his 
eyes than ever, Mdlle. de Tricotrin. She was dressed in a riding 
costume of bewitching fashion, and her face was flushed and her 
eyes glittering in her efforts to quiet the startled horse. Every- 
thing about her was in perfect taste, and of the latest mode, and 
the air seemed redolent with the freshest breath of modern grace 
and refinement. He was painfully conscious of the impression 
this sudden meeting had made on him. He felt ashamed to be 
so caught, then angry at the intrusion, and turned on his heel to 
go. But another little cry, and a plunge of the horse, arrested 
him. His new movement had alarmed the frightened animal 
again. It was backing to the edge of the narrow path, where the 
precipice sank away to a depth of a hundred feet or more. Setting 
her lips, Mdlle. de Tricotrin was courageously trying to check the 
perilous movement, but in vain. Already her feet overhung the 
precipice. It was impossible for her to dismount, and Kophetua 

saw that any attempt to grasp the bridle could only be fatal. In 
& moment he was at her side, Seizing her by the waist, he 
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dragged her from the saddle, and then, with one frantic plunge, 
the Arab crashed into the abyss below. 

For a little while he was obliged to support her as they stood, 
fearing she would faint. But she quickly recovered her strength. 
Then she quietly disengaged herself from his arm, and stood a 
little aloof. 

“Your majesty has saved my life,” she said simply, and then 
stopped, as though too moved to say more; but her words seemed 
to mean a thousand things. 

“And how can I serve you further ?”’ he asked, unable to take 
his eyes from her matchless beauty, as she stood before him 
trembling and agitated, with downcast eyes. 

“T only ask,” she answered gently, “that you should pardon 
this intrusion and hear my errand.” He bent his head in royal 
assent, and she continued. “I came not idly,” she said; “I came 
to save your people from the terrible calamity my wickedness has 
brought upon them. I come, king,” she burst out, looking full in 
his face, with a little tragic air that well became the situation, 
“to summon you back to the duty you have deserted, to call you 
to the throne you have abandoned, to bid you turn your flight 
and face the fight once more. I come to charge you remember 
the name you bear, and the memory of your ancestors. Full of 
the spirit of the old knight I come, and with the voice of the 
mighty dead I charge you rise from your enchantment. ‘Traitors 
are creeping to your royal hearth. Rise up and strangle them, 
It was never so shamed before.” 

Then, with glowing words, and form transfigured, as it were, 
by inspiration, she told him of the plot which was on foot to 
wrest the sceptre from him. As the rich voice rang in his ears, 
he began to catch her enthusiasm, till anger filled his heart, and 
his eyes were open. 

“ By the splendour of God!” he cried, “they shall know a 
Kophetua is yet alive and reigns. I will return and crush them. 
If I leave the throne, it shall be of my own free will{ and in favour 
of whom I will. I will return, and teach them what it is to rouse the 
soul of the knight. Come! I will return, I say ; I—and my queen.” 

His voice fell nervously as he uttered the last words, and she 
dropped her eyes and bowed her head in touching resignation 
that was almost more than he could bear. | 
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“You must descend with me,” he said, with an embarrassed air, 
“to eat and rest before we start.” 

So they went down together, he helping her past the difficult 
places; and each time he touched her hand he felt a thrill pass 
through him, as though some subtle poison was passing upon his 
life. 

“Tt is difficult to know how to thank you, mademoiselle,” he 
said, after a long silence. 

“Tt is not thanks I desire,” she answered. “It is for- 
giveness.” 

“But how did you find my retreat,’ he asked quickly, to 
change the key. 

“Devotion to your majesty is a cunning guide,” she replied. 
“Tt was that which showed me the way.” 

“May I not know who were your allies,” he asked. 

«Your majesty may know anything that I have to tell. You 
have only to command.” 

“Then I command; for, thanks to you, mademoiselle, I am 
still a king.” 

“Tt was Captain Pertinax,” she said, looking up with a bright 
happy glance at his words. “He consented to bring me hither, 
when I told him what my errand was. He followed your trail 
the day after you fled, but never opened his lips till I begged 
him for your sake. He is waiting above till I return.” 

“ He shall not wait long,” said the king, not a little touched 
by his new follower’s fidelity, and feeling there was much in 
the world he had never known before. But he said no more; for 
now they emerged from the bushes, and came suddenly upon a 
beggar-girl standing in the meadow, a homely figure in shabby 

Tags, with fingers stained with berry juice, and hair matted 
and unkempt, and a wan, vacant face. What had happened ? 
Was this indeed the idol he had been gilding so long? Was 
she so suddenly changed, or were his eyes dazzled by the vision 
on which he had been gazing too long ? 

Penelophon it was, indeed, and quite unchanged. Malle. de 
Tricotrin knew her at once ; and, while Kophetua stood stricken 
with a sickening sense of disillusionment,she went towards the 
wondering girl. On her finger was the king’s signet ring, and 

Héloise recognised it immediately. So, with the air of resigned 
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humility that was so telling in that queen of women, she knelt 
upon the grass and loyally kissed the beggar-maid’s hand. 

“T crave your majesty’s pardon,’ she said, as she bent over 
the berry-stained fingers. 

Kophetua could endure no more. “She is not my wife!” 
he cried hastily. “We are not married yet. Rise, and reserve 
your homage till our wedding day.” 

Mdlle. de Tricotrin rose as he spoke. Their eyes met; the 
same thought flashed across them both, bringing a flush on the 
face of each. As it were, in lines of fire, he saw the mistake he 
had made. He saw there was nothing about his idol but 
the mystic robes in which he had clothed it. It was his own 
dreaming he had been trying to love. Bright and resistless as 
the morning, Héloise had burst upon him, and he knew the day 
from the night. Bitter indeed was the awakening; for, come 
what would, he could never betray the woman to whom his 
troth was plighted. 

“Here is your flower, Penelophon,” he said, and kissed her 
as he gave it. But the beggar-maid had no eyes but for her 
mistress, and she blushed like a guilty thing to see the look 
of anguish that came over the face she loved so well. Then 
suddenly she sprang from Kophetua’s embrace, and, flinging 
herself at Héloise’s feet, she sobbed and sobbed again. 

It was long before Penelophon’s agitation could be calmed; 
but Mdlle. de Tricotrin coaxed away her tears at last, and then 
they sat beside the stream maturing their plan of action. Long 
Kophetua and Héloise talked. She was full of expedients, and 
he hung on her lips while she eagerly poured out to him her 
schemes for saving the throne. And Penelophon sat. listening, 
but not to what their words were saying. Forgotten and 
unnoticed, she sat gazing upon them with unspeakable sadness. 
Their voices said things to her that were more than she could 
bear. They told her plainly that in the pursuit of her own 
happiness no lasting joy was to be found. How could she 
ever delight in her own poor ballad if it stood in the way of 
so full a poom being sung. And, as she listened to the harmony 
of the souls she loved, there came to her fragile face a weary 
smile, sadder than all her tears. Still unperceived, she quietly 
rose and wandered away across the meadow. From time to 
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time she looked back to where they sat absorbed in each other. 
She marked Héloise’s animated talk, and she saw the noble look 
of resolution that illumined her hero’s face. Still smiling, as 
might some martyr as rude hands bound her to the stake, 
she wandered on, nor ever stopped, except where she could get 
a glimpse of the lessening figures beside the stream. At last 
she came to where the gendarme’s horse was cropping the turf, 
and Captain Pertinax was snoring loudly on the sward. She 
looked at the handsome, soldierly figure for a while with a strange 
expression, and then awoke him. 

“Rise, captain,” she cried; “I bring you orders from the 
king.” 

He was on his feet in a moment, rigidly saluting her. “To- 
morrow at dawn his majesty will set out for the capital to do 
the work you know of. To you he commits me. You saved me 
once, and it isto you he trusts me again. Mountandaway. For 
you are to go before and see me to a place of safety. See, here 
is your warrant ;” and with that she held out to him her hand, on 
which was the king’s signet ring. 

“But how are we to travel?” said the captain uneasily, 
saluting the ring. 

“You must take me on the saddle before you,” she answered, 
with a pretty smile, that redoubled the gendarme’s uneasiness. 
“You do not mind that ?” 

“ Mind it, mistress!” said he. “No, but 4 

“Then, I pray you lose no time,” she replied, “but this instant 
strap your cloak upon the saddle to make a seat for me.” 

She went to him as she spoke, and lay her hand coaxingly on 
his arm. Poor Penelophon! she could be woman enough with 
this rough soldier, and she did not scruple to turn against him 
the honourable weapons with which her weakness was armed. 
Where is the true woman who would not do the same and do 
it well in a good cause ? 

Never in her life had Penelophon so armed herself before. 
But the skill to wield the gentle weapons is born in every 
woman that is worth the name, and she knew her part as 
though she had practised it all her life, and she saw she was 
gaining ground by strides. Men’s fullest might may appear when 
they are struggling for theniselves, but a woman is strongest for 
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those she loves. She saw he could not hold out long, and grew 
more winsome every moment, as the bitter end for which she 
fought drew near. . 

While Captain Pertinax was getting ready her seat, she 
prattled such gentle nothings, and helped him with such pretty 
confusion, that the big soldier was almost undone ; and, as soon as 
they were on their way, an ominous silence fell upon them. 

Penelophon was holding on by the captain’s belt, and he, with 
a, troubled air, sitting far back away from her, as though she were 
a noxious thing. Presently she looked up at him shyly, as 
though she were about to say something. He was looking 
resolutely in front of him. Still it could not be but that their 
eyes met. He quickly stared ahead again, and twisted his 
moustache fiercely. In a few minutes it happened again, and 
this time he desperately struck his spurs into the horse to relieve 
his feelings. The animal started forward, Penelophon reeled in 
the saddle, and he had to put his arm about her to prevent her 
falling. 

“Thank you,” she said, looking up at him again with pretty 
diffidence ; “I feel much safer now. There is no one takes care 
of me like you.” 

Then once more her prattle flowed; and, beating down the 
shame she felt as his arm closed more and more fondly about her: 
she stabbed him with tongue and eye and dimpled smiles till 
flesh and blood could endure no more. 

The pretty little form was now nestling close to him in frank 
confidence. Once more he struggled to be loyal to his master’s 
charge, and then he bent down and kissed the delicate face. She 
winced just a little—he could feel that—and the blood rushed to 
her face ; and somehow he felt, in a moment, thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. 

“Do you love me then so much?” she asked, looking up at 
him frankly once more. 

“’Sblood ! lass,” he burst out, “could iron and stone help loving 
such a little flower ? I love you more than my sword, and more 
than my horse—ay, and more than the king himself.” 

“ Ah! then,” she said, “I can give you all the king’s orders. I 
did not like to before.”’ 

He could feel her trembling in his embrace, and his voice was 
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very gentle as he answered, “ Why, pretty one,” he said, “ what 
were they ?” 

“He said,” she answered, bravely meeting his passionate gaze 
“that I should never be safe from my persecutors till I was some 
brave fellow’s wife.” 

‘“ And he said that I was to be the man?” cried Pertinax 
eagerly. 

“ But I could not give you his order,” she answered shyly. 

“Heaven bless him! heaven bless you!” he said, with feeling, 
and kissed her again, and pressed her to him so fondly that she 
began to feel very peaceful and reconciled. She continued to 
beguile him with such pretty talk as she never could find for 
the king, and the big soldier was beside himself with love and 
tenderness. He begged her to tell him when she would marry 
him. Once more he thought she shuddered in his embrace, but 
it might have been fancy ; for directly afterwards she put her 
hand in his, and looked up at him tenderly as she answered. 
“When we reach the castle,’ she said. “There is no need to 
wait. The priest shall do it in the little chapel at the foot of the 
hills. It is better so ; for then all will besafe, and we can wait 
till the king comes, and journey onward all in one company.” 

Vainly Kophetua and Hé¢loise sought for Penelophon when the 
time came to set out. Not a trace of her could they find, and the 
Titanic walls of the cafion flung back their cries unanswered. They 
looked one at the other guiltily, and made their search far apart 
and in different directions. At last the abbot told them he had 
seen her climbing the bridle-path that led out of the cajion 
There was no time to lose. The journey could not be delayed 
So the king lifted Héloise on to his horse, and himself going on 
foot, led it up the ravine in pursuit. 

Not a word he spoke, but looked resolutely onward, trying to 
catch a glimpse of the grey rags. Nor did she seek to break the 
silence or attract his attention. She saw well his agitation at 
being thus alone with her, and she sat upon the horse with down- 
cast eyes, as though she too were ashamed. She was resolved to 
do no treason to the girl she had wronged. The self-respect for 
which she longed told her it was best, and love told her that 
resignation was the only means to turn to her the heart for which 
she pined. 

N. 8 1: 14 
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In this way they reached the spot where Pertinax had waited. 
He was gone too. Again the king searched and shouted, and the 
echoes seemed to laugh and mock at him, as though they knew 
he did not hope to find, but only dreaded to begin the journey 
anew. But it could not be put off for long. Time was flying, 
and if the throne were to be saved they must hasten on their way. 
He returned nervous and agitated to where the beauty lay, resting 
amongst the flowers in an attitude of enchanting grace. Her 
loveliness was like a pain to him; but fate had fastened them 
together, and the ordeal to which he felt his manhood unequal 
must begin at last. 

‘“ Mademoiselle,” said he abruptly, “it is useless to seek further. 
We must ride away fast in pursuit.” 

Their eyes met a moment. A fiush overspread her face, and 
Kophetua turned away, to throw himself fiercely into the saddle, 
No sooner was he mounted than she came to his side, with a little 
air of embarrassment. At his curt request she put her dainty 
foot on his, and he lifted her up in front of him on to Penelophon’s 
cushion. <A glade of turf stretched away before them, and it was 
necessary to make the most of it before the difficult desert was 
reached, in order to recover the time they had lost. For one 
moment the king sat irresolute ; in another he had desperately 
put his arm about the bewitching shape, drawn the soft burden 
to his breast, and with heart aflame, and head in a delirious whirl, 
was spurring on at a rapid pace between the rustling trees. 

So, like Pertinax and Penelophon, upon one horse, and with 
hearts that beat as one, Kophetua and Héloise came to the king’s 
hunting tower. 

The shades of night had closed the day that followed. The 
moonlight was glimmering in through the narrow windows of the 
chamber where Mdlle. de Tricotrin lay. Not a sign of Penelophon 
had been found, nor had Captain Pertinax returned. Oppressed 
with the silence of the night in the lonely castle, Héloise was 
haunted by a terrible idea. She began to be certain that her 
handmaid had destroyed herself. The awful stillness seemed tu 
whisper “murderess’’ to her uneasy conscience, and an appalling 
sense of guilt tormented her. Long she lay in fevered unrest; but 
at last, wearied with her arduous journey, and exhausted with 
the sweet excitement of the ride, she fell into a restless slumber 
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But still she tossed uneasily upon her couch. The arm of him 
she had tried to steal from her victim seemed still about her. 
The last passionate kiss, in which he had said “ Godd-night,” 
still tingled on her lips. With a distinctness that terrified her, 
she felt his hand was once more pressing hers, and she started up 
wide awake. 

Still the pressure was there. Something was holding the hand 
which, in her restlessness, she had tossed outside the coverlet 
With a low cry of terror.she snatched it away; for there crouching 
by her bedside in the ghostly moonlight was the dim grey figure 
of her whose blood was on her head. In an agony she looked 
to find some brand upon her flesh where the spectre had touched 
it. She could see, in the white beams which fell upon it, there 
was none; but, with even greater terror, she knew her hand was 
wet with tears, and on it glistened the signet ring of the king. 

Then into the midst of her terror broke a stifled sob, and the 
spell began to dissolve. 

“Child,” said Héloise, in a hoarse whisper, “is it you ?” 

No answer came, but another sob, and Héloise stretched out 
her hand to touch what seemed her handmaid’s tangled hair. 
Slowly she moved it, with bated breath, in an agony lest she 
should feel nothing. But it was flesh and blood indeed, and 
Penelophon seized the hand that touched her, and covered it with 
kisses. In a few broken words she told her tale, and Héloise 
listened and blushed like a culprit who receives the reprimand 
of some august and stainless court. 

“But where have you been ?” was all she could think of to say 
when the tale was done. 

“We hid in the town down there away from you,” Penelo- 
phon answered. “For after we were married he was afraid 
of the king’s anger, and bade me let no one know till he had set 
Trecenito on the throne again, and then he would be forgiven. But 
I could not wait. So at dusk I stole up to the castle, and lay in the 
outhouses till all was still ; then I crept up here, where [ heard them 
say you were lodged, for I could not bear to think you were 
mourning for Trecenito ; so | thought to come and put his ring on 

your finger, that you might know he was yours and you were his 
at last. I would have done it secretly, and then departed ; but 
you awoke, and I could not but tell you all, and hear your voice. 
144 
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For God knows,” she continued, breaking down again, “I want 
comfort. He is kind and good, but it is a terrible thing I have 
done. I have given myself to buy the happiness of him we both 
love—you and I. It is done, and I would not have it undone; 
but, indeed, it is a terrible thing, and hard to bear when I am not 
near you or him.” 

“Stay, stay, Penelophon!” cried Mdlle. de Tricotrin ; “I cannot 
bear to hear you speak like this. You are a saint, an angel, 
and I am worse than the fiends. You shall always be near me, 


- and make me like yourself. You shall never leave me again. 


Come now to me; come and lie in my arms, and try to make me 
like yourself.” 

As she spoke she clasped the slight grey figure to her breast, 
and soon the two loves of Kophetua were sleeping peacefully in 
each other's arms, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“THE CROWN OF KISSES.” 
‘* And when the wedding day was come, 
The king commanded strait,” 
THE events of the next few days need not be told at any great 
length. Indeed, they belong more properly to the general history 
of Oneiria than to the foregoing episode, and are certainly a little 
too tragic to be pleasant reading. 

The last day of Kophetua’s celibate reign began with a 
formidable riot. M. de Tricotrin had put the second string to his 
bow. He was a true Parisian, and for political purposes a mob 
held the next place in his esteem to a woman. “The two things 
resemble each other closely,’ he was fond of saying. “ Both are 
impulsive, fickle, and easily cajoled. Any one who can manage 
the one can control the other.” He regarded himself as in full 
enjoyment of this capacity, and on the desertion of his daughter 
he at once looked out for a mob to fill the gap she had left in his 
ranks. Within the Liberties of St. Lazarus he found an organ- 
ised rabble ready to his hand. In his character of intelligent 
foreigner he had already visited them several times under a safe- 
conduct from the “ Emperor,” and had at once recognised their 
capabilities as a revolutionary engine. 
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At the present crisis he lost no time in renewing his previous 
acquaintances, and found that the Jacobin seedlings which, like 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes, he was “aye sticking in,” as a matter 
of habit, wherever he went, had flourished exceedingly. They 
had been growing while he was sleeping. He found himself in 
the midst of a vigorous crop of rods for the chastisement of his 
rival and the cleansing of the precincts which he meant to be 
sacred to himself. Furthermore, he found out Penelophon’s father, 
and through his agency was able to redouble the energy of his 


machinery by stirring up a jehad against Kophetua and Turbo | 


for their profanation of the Liberties. 

The result of his diplomacy was that, on the morning upon 
which the Convention Parliament was to meet to vote the new 
constitution, the beggars poured like a flood from the Liberties, 
and took possession of the House. Under the marquis’ direction 
they speedily set about barricading every approach to it, and when 
that work was well in hand the Frenchman gave the word to 
march upon the Tower and the palace. On the way he was met 
by Turbo at the head of the royal watch ; but a vigorous volley of 
stones and a roaring rush of the beggars put those purely orna- 
mental officials to flight, and it was with difficulty that Turbo 
escaped to the palace. 

As it was he received an ugly wound in the head from some 
rude missile ; yet never for a moment did he lose his presence of 
mind, and with admirable coolness he set about the defence of his 
quarters, till the gendarmes, to whom at the first alarm a summons 
had been sent, should arrive. Meanwhile the most determined 
assaults followed one upon the other from the beggars. Showers 
of missiles crashed through the windows of the palace, and only 
ceased while ladders were set up for an attempted entry by the 
unprotected first floor. Again and again they were hurled down,and 
again and again a hail of stones and potsherds drove Turbo and his 
desperate followers from the windows. Nothing seemed to daunt 
the fury of the beggars, or to abate for a moment the awful 
clamour of the assault. The rioters were long past the marquis’ 
control; and when a number of the wildest were seen dragging 
straw and faggots to fire the building, he knew it was useless to 
thwart them ; so he rushed into the thickest of the fray to inspire 
them to new efforts, A pile of inflammable materials soon rose 
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against the palace ; torches began to smoke on the outskirts of the 
howling mob, when suddenly a ringing cheer rose above all. The 
gendarmes were upon them. A roar from a hundred carbines 
drowned the yells of the maddened throng. The bullets tore 
through the swaying masses, and the bright blades of the cavalry 
glittered and grew red, as time after time they hurled themselves 
upon the mass, and wheeled and charged again. The beggars were 
helpless and terrified with the ping and thud of the bullets, to 
which they were entirely unaccustomed. Assaulted from two 
sides, they were crowded into helplessness. The marquis could 
do nothing. He was squeezed a hopeless prisoner against the 
faggots. The mob was leaderless, and now carbines began to 
flash and crack from the upper floors of the palace. Window 
after window was occupied by protruding muzzles, and a rain of 
bullets fell on the devoted mass below. The slaughter was fearful. 
The panic-stricken throng screamed for quarter ; but Turbo looked 
on grimly with set lips, and would not utter a word to allay the 
carnage. Thinner and more frantic grew the struggling herd, till, 
in a last despairing frenzy, they hurled themselves upon one 
detachment of the breathless cavalry, and with fearful loss burst 
through their ranks. A rush for the Liberties followed, regard- 
less of the sabres that charged through and through the flying 
groups. The townsfolk, who had remained secure at home while 
the danger lasted, now poured out to fall upon the helpless out- 
casts, and the slaughter never ceased till the last of the bleeding 
remnant was safe within the narrow tortuous streets behind the 
beggars’ gate. 

Turbo had triumphed. On a ghastly heap of dead and dying 
beggars lay the Marquis de Tricotrin, with a bullet through his 
head, The chancellor laughed to think what success after all he 
had reaped from his idea of concentrating the gendarmerie. He had 
lost his love, but he had gained a crown. After rapidly giving 
orders for blockading the beggars within the Liberties, and furnish- 
ing guards for the House, he sat down to consider the speech he 
would deliver to secure his election as head of the State. But 
his brain ached and throbbed, his wound seemed on fire, and he 
could not think. He sent fora surgeon, who insisted on bleeding 
him, and told him it would be certain death for him to attend the 
sitting of Parliament. He assured the chancellor that his wound 
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had produced concussion of the brain, and that he could not 
answer for the consequences if he exposed himself to the excite- 
ment of the approaching debate. Turbo knew the doctor was 
right, and felt only too acutely that he could not do justice to 
himself even if he attended the House. So he consented to 
remain at the palace and leave his cause in the hands of his 
lieutenants. | 

In due course the Convention met under the presidency of 
General Dolabella. In spite of Turbo’s enforced absence, the 
Kallists anticipated an easy victory, for the plain reason that 
there was no candidate but their own in the field. It was 
then to the surprise of everybody that Count Kora moved 
an amendment in favour of the queen-mother. A scene of the 
wildest confusion ensued. Every one spoke at once, while the 
general exhausted himself in crying for order. Before noon 
it was understood that seventeen challenges had been given, 
and three of them fought in the courtyard. The midday 
adjournment alone allayed the storm, and the Kallikagathists 
took advantage of it to place a common-sense motion on the 
paper. Common sense was their rarest treasure. It was their 
political and social panacea. Their faith in it was profound, and, 
indeed, astonishing, as their specific was usually found to be com- 
pounded of the weakest elements of the other two parties’ prescrip- 
tions. In the present crisis they did not belie their reputation. 


In dignified and well-restrained terms, their motion recommended 


an address to the queen-mother and the chancellor, humbly 
requesting them to marry and rule the State as king and queen 
by the advice of the Parliament. 

More furious than ever raged the storm as this cross-wind burst 
upon it; and, as from time to time news of the progress of the 
debate was bronght to Turbo at the palace; he began to dwell 
strangely on Cromwell and his files of musketeers, But before 
he could make up his mind to take the violent course on which 
he was thinking, the door which led from the private garden stair- 
case was suddenly burst.open. Turbo started to his feet. A wild 
throb of his heart sent the blood rushing to his reeling head, and, 
glaring like a madman, he stood transfixed, with the sight of 
Kophetua and Penelophon hand in hand. 

They, too, were no less astonished. Early that morning, 
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together with Captain Pertinax and Malle. de Tricotrin, they had 
secretly reached the old hunting lodge in the park. There the 
gendarme went out and gathered news of what was passing ; on 
his return the king’s resolve was soontaken. Mdlle. de Tricotrin 
was conducted to her own house, that she might change her dress 
for the coming ceremony. Pertinax was her escort, as it was 
considered necessary that the king should not run any risk of his 
presence being discovered till the last moment. Kophetua, there- 
fore, undertook to see Penelophon to a place of safety. He could 
think of no better refuge than his own library, which he could 
reach by his private way. It was no wonder then that both were 
thunderstruck at the sight which met their eyes as they emerged 
from the dark stairway. 

The splendid room was literally wrecked. Every fragile thing 
in it was smashed to pieces. The floor was scattered with stones 
and potsherds. A heavy missile had struck the old knight’s 
trophy, and his arms lay in a heap on the ground. The picture 
of the king and the beggar-maid was torn and riddled past recog- 
nition, But most shocking of all was the glaring, ghastly 
hideousness of Turbo in the midst. Her face was pale as death, 
and rendered horrible beyond expression by the blood-stained 
cloth that concealed his forehead. 

It was not long that they stared at each other thus. Turbo’s 
face began to work malignly, and at last he burst out into a 
demoniac scream, as he saw the sweet fruit of his life-long 
scheming about to be snatched from his teeth. 

“Ah!” he cried, with terrible oaths, “ you have her still,—my 
won little love that you stole! You think you will steal the crown 
from me as well. With my own little love, whom you stole, you 
will steal it. Ha! ha! you think that? But I will tear my 
little love in shreds first. I will tear her, I will rend her, since 
my love can do no more. You think you have found a pretty 
head to wear the ‘Crown of Kisses.’ I tell you the people's kiss 
shall fall on a face that is dead, and you shall have a corpse for a 
queen ! ” 

With another scream he rushed upon Penelophon, who stood 
rooted to the spot with terror. But in the midst of Turbo’s 
frenzied outburst Kophetua had snatched up the old knight's 
rapier which lay at his feet, and as the mad chancellor sprang 
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upon his prey he fell back with an agonised scream. The long, 
glittering blade had pierced him through and through, and he 
rolled over amongst the stones and potsherds, dead. 

The tragedy stirred into a god-like flow all the heroism of 
Kophetua. With the reeking rapier in his hand, he felt he could 
face the whole world ; and, striding from the polluted chamber, 
still holding Penelophon by the hand, he descended the great 
staircase to meet the guard, who were timorously approaching to 
ascertain the meaning of the unearthly sounds in the library. 

The authority of Kophetua’s presence was irresistible. In a 
very short time Penelophon was safe with a guard of ‘the palace 
watch ; and the king, mounted on a fresh horse, and followed by a 
troop of gendarmes, was on the way to the marquis’ house. 

Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s toilette was complete when the king 
arrived, and she tripped down to him entirely concealed under 
a splendid mantilla of white lace. A led horse was ready for her. 
The king lifted her upon it. The cavalcade once more started, 
and, after threading its way through the corpses and groaning 
heaps of the wounded beggars, that sometimes almost blocked 
the way, they reached. the courtyard of the House. 

Two prominent members were fencing furiously before the 
portico, and it seemed clear the king’s approach was unsuspected. 
One officious chamberlain had hurried off unbidden to announce 
it; but so wild was the confusion and excitement within that he 
could get no one to listen to him. No wonder then that the 
whole throng was struck dumb and the uproar hushed as in a 
voice of thunder the king was heard demanding in constitutional 
form admission to the House. Without waiting for an answer, he 
pushed his way through the astonished crowd that covered the 
floor. In his right hand he still held the old knight’s rapier, red 
with Turbo’s blood; in the other he led the veiled white figure 
of the woman who accompanied him. Awed by the mystery 
and majesty of the king’s entrance, the members all fell back, and 
Kophetua and his companion ascended the dais, where Dolabella 
rose to receive them. 

For a little while the king stood, sword in hand, proudly 
surveying the murmuring throng beneath him, and waiting for 
complete silence. But the murmurs only increased. A whisper 

was spreading from member to member that the king had arrived 
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at the palace with a ragged beggar-girl, and meant to insult the 
nation and deride the constitution by making her his queen at 
the last moment. Some of the members in the back rows began 
crying, “ Long live the Republic!” and others who were nearer 
called out, “ Privilege! privilege!” At last some one dared to 
shout, “ Down with the beggar king and his light-o’-love.” Then 
a new fire flashed from Kophetua’s eyes, and, swinging aloft his 
blood-stained rapier, with a commanding gesture he thundered 
out, “Silence for your king!” In a moment the assembly was 
hushed, as though the wings of death had passed over it, and 
the impassioned voice of the angered monarch rose solemnly 
out of the silence. 

“Traitors!” he cried. “Behold the blood of a traitor. The 
sword of the old knight has this hour made new its youth with 
the blood of your leader, and I am strong in its strength. 
Beware how you teach it to thirst again; for if it cries to me 
for traitors’ blood, by the splendour of God I will give it 
drink! But what is the need? To you, as to me, our ancient 
laws are sacred, By them I am still your king, and in devout 
subjection to them I bring you a queen to crown. Behold her !” 

So saying, he swept the white veil from the figure at his side, 
and a strange low murmur passed over the throng, as though some 
witchcraft had struck them dumb. However the more violent 
members had been tempted to resent the king’s threatening speech, 
the vision which was suddenly flashed upon them paralysed every 
other thought. Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s education had not been such 
as to make her under-estimate the importance of the part she had 
to play at the supreme moment. It has been said it was the 
custom of the country for the would-be queen to be presented to 
the House armed with every device that could enhance her charms. 
Mdlle, de Tricotrin knew the custom well, and took advantage of 
the opportunity the king had afforded her of doing justice to his 
forethought. Kophetua had had every confidence in the personal 
impression she would make; but even he started and held his 
breath to look on the figure he had just unveiled. Fora moment 
he was shocked that his wife should so have made herself an eye- 
feast for the gaping throng, but his pain gave place immediately 
to pleasure to see how her beauty triumphed. 

Indeed, it was dazzling beyond expression. Everything about 
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her voluptuous costumes to which the prudes had objected before 
was this day boldly exaggerated. The family diamonds, to which 
through all his troubles the marquis had clung, shone upon her 
white arms and breast and flashed out from her luxuriant hair. 
The soft thin robe that wrapped her seemed meant to display 
rather that to hide. As she raised her beautiful eyes, that they 
might see her loveliness to the full, a burning flush overspread 
her face, and seemed to redouble her beauty. It was more than 
the strength and boldness to which she had trusted could endure. 
A sudden shame to think how she stood there alone, exposed before 
that throng of men, overwhelmed her. Too late she learned how 
Kophetua’s love had changed her. The devouring eyes of the 
ravished throng were piercing her like knives. She began to 
tremble violently, and Kophetua seized her hand. 

“Kneel,” he whispered, “and be brave a little while longer.” 

A renewed murmur of admiration arose, as with matchless 
grace she knelt on the cushion which Kophetua had pushed to 
her feet. The new pose, and the accomplished sweep she gave 
her drapery as she assumed it, inflamed the assembly anew. A 
confused murmur arose ; and in the midst General Dolabella, unable 
any longer to control himself, sprang from his chair, clasped the 
kneeling beauty in his arms, and kissed her heartily on the lips. 

“ Rise!” he cried, beside himself with excitement at the prospect 
of an end to his political anxieties, and the intoxication of the 
salute. “Rise, my dear young lady, crowned with a people’s kiss!” 

She sprang from his embrace to her lover's arms, and, hiding her 
face on his breast, burst into tears. In a moment he had veiled 
his treasure again from further profanation, and even as he did so 
the assembly found voice. The Oneirians, it has been said, were 
an imaginative people, and the scene they had just witnessed 
took them by storm. With one accord they shouted, “ Long live 
Kophetua and his Queen of Kisses!” nor did they cease till every 
man of them had filed by to claim his privilege of saluting the 
new queen’s hand. The ceremony was long, but Héloise en- 
dured it well. For, with Kophetua’s arm about her, she soon 
recovered her courage ; and, unveiling her blushing face, she looked 
so radiant with happiness, and smiled with such ravishing sweet- 
ness on each member as he came, that there was not one who 
would not there and then have died for her sake. 
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In a triumph of loyal enthusiasm, the king and queen-elect 
rode back to the palace, and there were married in the chapel. 
The ceremony was necessarily a quiet one. It was attended only 
by the great officers of state, and the personal adherents of the 
bride and bridegroom. Pertinax was there in his new capacity of 
gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, and Penelophon radiant and 
happy to think she was chief bower-lady to the queen. 

After the ceremony, when Pertinax attended the king to his 
privy chamber, he announced that he had a report to make. He 
had taken the liberty, he said, while the king was at the House, 
of leading his own company of gendarmes into the precincts of 
St. Lazarus, to complete the work for which he had been origin- 
ally summoned. 

“T discovered the Beggar Emperor,” he said, ‘on his throne in 
the Guildhall, and hanged him in front of it. I trust your 
majesty will forgive me. He behaved disgracefully to my wife.” 

Kophetua winced; he felt he had deserved hanging on the 
same charge, but consoled himself to think how devoted a sub- 
stitute Penelophon had found, and smilingly commended his 
favourite’s zeal. 

Captain Pertinax had not reported the whole of his proceedings ; 
for when Penelophon entered her mistress’s boudoir, to which 
Héloise had been conducted in state, the queen noticed she worea 
strange ornament of gold upon her head, and asked her what it was. 

“It is the Beggar Emperor’s crown,” she said, looking down 
and blushing. 

“But where did you get it from?” asked the queen. 

“My Pertinax took it and gave it me,” answered Penelophon; 
and then with a shy smile went on, “ He said if ‘Trecenito’s wife 
were a queen, his bride was worthy to be an empress. So he 
crowned me with the emperor’s crown ; and—and he crowned me 
with kisses too.” 


“Then you love him!” cried the queen, looking up fondly at her 
handmaid. 

“ He is very kind,” said Penelophon; “but while you are here 
for me to love | think I can never love another.” 

Then Heéloise felt a guilty pang like the king, and resolved to 
deserve the measureless love of the two hearts she had won. 
THE END. 








Critical Notices. 





THE ASPERN PAPERS; 
LOUISA PALLANT; THE 
MODERN WARNING.* 


WE have on another occasion 
termed Mr. Henry James the 
Meissonier of fiction, and this col- 
lection of stories confirms us in 
the justice of our remark. <A 
miniature delicacy and finish ap- 
plied to subjects which are usually 
problems, distinguishes this essen- 
tially modern writer. The “ As- 
pern Papers” is the story of an 
enthusiastic American dilettante, 
who is determined to secure the 
correspondence between the great 
poet Jeffery Aspern and his lost 
lady love, Miss Bordereau. Miss 
Bordereau, now grown old and 
unknown, lives as a sort of social 
miser, in a forlorn Venetian palace, 
attended by her niece, the shrinking 
and faded Miss Tita. Avarice, 
pride, selfishness, and a loyalty to 
the memory of the genius who 


adored her long ago, form the motif 


of Miss Bordereau’s character, 
while the new-born ghost of passion 
conjured from the pale flicker of 
half-forgotten romance endears the 
personality of Miss Tita, and render 
her a truly tragic figure in her 
friendless and unnoticed isolation. 
The young American, cultured and 
yet acute, wary and yet easily 
entangled, is admirably described ; 
and this out-of-the-way corner of 
American-Italian life is sweet and 


*“The Aspern Papers”; “ Louisa 
Pallant”; “The Modern Warning.” 
By Henry James. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1888; 





fragile as an old tarnished piece of 
Venetian glass. 

‘Louisa Pallant ” is the story of 
a heartless coquette, who regains 
something of a better nature when 
she contemplates her worse self in 
her young daughter; it is not a 
pleasant conjunction, but the 
touches of Americanized Italy are 
gentle and artistic enough. 

‘““A Modern Warning” is_ the 
dullest and the least comprehen- 
sible to those on this side of the 
water. Itis the story of a brilliant 
English politician who marries a 
charming American girl, and nearly 
ruins his home by nearly publishing 
a sharp commentary on America to 
the displeasure of his brother-in- 
law’s aggressive patriotism. ‘“ The 
Modern Warning” is a trifle dull, 
and, in the face of our increasing 
Anglo-American unions, it is well 
that it was written a little time 
ago. 


CONCERNING OLIVER 
KNOX.* 


‘* ConcERNING Oliver Knox ” is the 
title of a novel about which it is 
perhaps well to say a few words,— 
words not of admiration, but of 
sincere regret that such books should 
be written and read. Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s stories have been severely 
criticised lately. It has been said 


* “Concerning Oliver Knox.” By G. 
Culmore. New Edition. UNWIN’s Novel 
Series 
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that they show in a marked degree 
‘*‘poor art” and a “‘ low aim,” that 
they pander to a fashionable taste 
for sensational literature. Yet in 
Mr. Haggard’s worst productions 
there is some humour and imagina- 
tion ; his characters have elements 
of the human ; they have ideas of 
friendship, sympathy, and pity. 
Mr. G. Colemore’s world has none 
of these attributes ; it is a sort of 
moral pandemonium ; in it love and 
pity do not exist. 

The story is the tragedy of three 
lives—of a man and two women, 
whose actions are cold and cruel, 
and full of a devilish spite. Surely 
every reader will put down such 
a book with the feeling of having 
been in a God-forsaken world. Why 
are such books written? Does any 
one suppose that they are amusing, 
or calculated to help any one to pass 
a pleasant or an improving hour? 
Mr. Colemore has a good literary 
style, and a power of graphic de- 
scription which makes it just possible 
to follow the story a long way—I 
will not say to its conclusion. 
Power directed to low ends, or 
exercised only in self-love, clever- 
ness without ideality or imagination, 
is too much a characteristic of the 
art of to-day. This must lower 
art, and have a tendency to im- 
poverish our lives. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM.* 


Tuis posthumous~ edition of 
familiar memories —a_ collection 
made by the great critic’s severe 
hand—fascinates us with a melan- 
choly charm: it is so dainty, so 
fastidious, so interesting, so like 
himself. Perhaps his words on 
Chaucer, in “ The Study of Poetry,” 


*“ Essays in Criticism.’ Second 
Series; By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888, 
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best describe his own function as a 
writer :— 

‘*'To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer 
as a poet there must be this limitation: 
he lacks the high seriousness of the 
great classics, and therewith an import- 
ant part of their value. Still, the main 
fact for us to bear in mind about 
Chaucer is his sterling value, according 
to that real estimate which we firmly 
adopt for all poets. He has poetic 
truth of substance, though he has not 
high poetic seriousness, and correspond- 
ing to his truth of substance he has an 
exquisite virtue of style and manner.” 


And with him the ‘style and 
manner’ are the expression of a 
mind admirably apt at once to 
receive and correct impressions, 
How true is his judgment of Gray, 
that he a born poet fell on an age 
of prose ;”’ how incisive, too, the 
following comment :— 

“The difference between genuine 
poetry—the poetry of Dryden, Pope, 
and all their school—is briefly this: 
their poetry is conceived and composed 
in their wits: genuine poetry is conceived 
and composed in the soul.” 


On the other hand, just as is his 
designation of the higher poetry as 
“the application of ideas to life,” 
still he is apt so to harp on a 
text as to become himself prosaic 
and doctrinaire : witness his com- 
ment on the first line of “ Endy- 
mion ” :— 

“Tt is no small thing to have so loved 
the principle of beauty as to perceive 
the necessary relation of beauty with 
truth, and of both with joy.” 


One cannot but feel that Matthew 
Arnold restrains a natural inclina- 
tion to the lyrical, the sensitive, 


the emotionally sensuous, and is 


too apt to limit poetry by an evolu- 
tion from Wordsworth, though he 
knew as well as any one where the 
faults of Wordsworth’s “ inevit- 
able” poetry lay. But, on the 
other hand, when he points out 
that Byron’s real greatness lay not 
merely in his “ puissant personal- 
ity, not certainly in his flippancies, 
vulgarities, and theatricalities, but 





in his “ sincerity and strength,’ he 
has the courage of his convictions, 
and presses them home to good 
purpose. Equally true is the ring 
of his verdict on Shelly as a 
“beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain. The final essays on 
names that are the latest vogue of 
culture, Tolstoi and Amiel, are 
admirable, and through them all 
runs that undercurrent of almost 
profound persifage which endears 
Matthew Arnold to the humour 
and to the fancy, and which renders 
his smile, like Heine’s, the gentle 
irony of the Zeitgeist. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND.* 


Miss Postaate’s modest book of 
verses has a better claim on our 
attention than many more preten- 
tious volumes. The first part con- 
sists of a number of short poems 
chiefly on subjects connected with 
the calendar of the Church, and 
among them are many that would 
find a fitting place in our hymunals. 
The poem in memory of the late Rev. 
A. H. Mackonochie is a particularly 
striking and graceful piece of writ- 
ing. The second part is devoted to 
lyrics of a secular character, and 
contains further some translations 
from the French, German, and 
Italian, which represent very hap- 
pily the spirit of the originals. The 
author’s version of Sully Prud- 
homme’s exquisite but untranslat- 
able lyric, ‘*O vous qui m/aiderez 
dans mon agonie,”’ is worthy of note, 
and we are sorry we are compelled 
to omit this and other passages we 
had marked for quotation. The 
Rev. J. 8S. Pollock contributes a 
preface. 


* “A Christmas Legend, and other 
Verses.” By IsaBRLLA J. PosTGatr. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Bir- 
mingham and Leicester : Midland Educa- 
tional Co, 
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THE DAISY CHAIN; HOPES 
AND FEARS; THE PIL- 
LARS OF THE HOUSE; 
HEARTBASE; DYNEVOR 
TERRACE.* 


Over thirty years bridge over the 
gulf between the time when chil- 
dren first learned to delight in the 
romantic virtue of Miss Yonge’s 
works and the present. ‘They were 
in truth a creative departure for 
the “Young Person,’ and _ the 
moralism of romance has, since she 
inaugurated the era, succeeded the 
moralism of instruction. The 
present edition is worthy of the 
old favourites it thus easily and 
charmingly exhibits to the world. 





M. MASSON’S FRENCH 
LITERATURE.+ 


THE volume which the late M. 
Masson contributed to what pro- 
mises to be a useful series of little 
books deals with the early history 
of literature in North and South 
France. The two subjects have 
little in common, and should pre- 
ferably have been treated in differ- 
ent volumes. M. Masson devotes 
some 160 pages to the Trouvires, 
showing the different elements 
whieh went to form the character 
of the literature of Northern 
France. His treatment of Proven- 
cal literature and the Troubadours 
is incomplete and perfunctory, and 
would be better omitted. M. 
Masson, though a man of wide 
and varied culture—was not a 
professed student either of old 


*“The Daisy Chain”; “Hopes and 
Fears”; The Pillars of the House”; 
* Heartease”’; Dynevor Terrace.” By 
CHARLOTTE YONGE, London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888. 

+ “The Dawn of European Litera- 
ture. French Literature.” By GUSTAVE 
Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic, etc., London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 1888, 
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French or Provencal, and he seems 
throughout the little book to be 
slightly ultra crepidam. There are 
unfortunately a large number of 
misprints and some more serious 
errors for which the printers can- 
not be held responsible. Still the 
book is worth revising, and will be 
useful to those who wish to know 
something, and not too much, of 
the subject. 


THE TORCH AND COLONIAL 
BOOK CIRCULAR." 


WE have received from Mr. E, A. 
Petherick the first volume (1887-88) 
of his new bibliographical magazine, 
and desire to call attention to it on 
account of its extreme usefulness 
as a record of the better current 
British publications. The classifica- 
tion adopted is a rough one; but 
as the period covered by each part 
is small, it is quite detailed enough 
for practical purposes. The whole 
enterprise, which is mainly intended, 
we believe, for the uses of the book 
trade, but is certainly of consider- 
able value as a work of permanent 
reference, is very conscientiously 
carried out. The most important 
sections of this volume are the first 
instalment of the editor’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Australia,” which pro- 
mises to be by far the most complete 
contribution thereto that has yet 
been attempted ; and the book-lists 
of colonial publications, which is, 
we think, not to be found elsewhere. 
It is altogether a periodical that 
should be on the table of every 
public library, and is really more 
useful, because much shorter, than 
the usual booksellers’ journals, such 
as the Bookseller and Publishers’ 
Circular. The annual subscription 
is six shillings. 


* The Torch and Colonial Book Circular. 
Edited by E. A. PeTuHerick. Vol. L, 
royal 8vo. Petterick & Co., Paternoster 
Row. 








NOTICES. 


REUBEN SACHS.* 


Tus spirited little sketch is the 
best piece of work which Miss Levy 
has as yet produced. It is short, 
lightly told, not over elaborated, 
and yet, though a sketch, not 
sketchy. Judith Quixano stands 
out like some stately rose from 
among the rather sordid Jewish 
circles in which the scene is set— 
the women with their tousled 
bediamonded hair, rich bedraggled 
dresses, and general airof unwashed 
finery ; the men narrow-minded and 
greedy, without a thought beyond 
the Stock Exchange and the mere 
material objects of existence. Reu- 
ben Sachs himself is rather a prig, 
noticeable chiefly because of the 
poorness of the company in which 
he finds himself. 


FAITHFUL & UNFAITHFUL.T 


THIs is a reprint of a novel which 
has had a considerable vogue in 
America. Its purpose—for it is so 
unfortunate as to have one—is to 
hold up to reprehension the lax 
laws on the subject of divorce which 
obtain many of the States. In 
England we know nothing of the 
legal methods by which Gilbert is 
divorced from his wife, Constance, 
who is guilty of no fault and does 
not desire a divorce, and therefore 
we cannot feel any great interest 
in the denowment. 

As a story the book has the 
defects of its qualities. There is 
some good analysis of character, 
some fair descriptions of New York 
social life—but how terribly bowr- 
geois it allis! The English is, of 
course, American. 


* “ Reuben Sachs: A Sketch.” By 
Amy LrEvy. Macmillan & Co., 1889. 

+ “Faithful and Unfaithful.” By 
ManrGaret Lire. Macmillan & Co., 1889, 
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French or Provengal, and he seems 
throughout the little book to be 
slightly ultra crepidam. There are 
unfortunately a large number of 
misprints and some more serious 
errors for which the printers can- 
not be held responsible. Still the 
book is worth revising, and will be 
useful to those who wish to know 
something, and not too much, of 
the subject. 


THE TORCH AND COLONIAL 
BOOK CIRCULAR.* 


WE have received from Mr. E, A. 
Petherick the first volume (1887-88) 
of his new bibliographical magazine, 
and desire to call attention to it on 
account of its extreme usefulness 
as a record of the better current 
British publications. The classifica- 
tion adopted is a rough one ; but 
as the period covered by each part 
is small, it is quite detailed enough 
for practical purposes. The whole 
enterprise, which is mainly intended, 
we believe, for the uses of the book 
trade, but is certainly of consider- 
able value as a work of permanent 
reference, is very conscientiously 
carried out. The most important 
sections of this volume are the first 
instalment of the editor’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Australia,” which pro- 
mises to be by far the most complete 
contribution thereto that has yet 
been attempted ; and the book-lists 
of colonial publications, which is, 
we think, not to be found elsewhere. 
It is altogether a periodical that 
should be on the table of every 
public library, and is really more 
useful, because much shorter, than 
the usual booksellers’ journals, such 
as the Bookseller and Publishers’ 
Circular. The annual subscription 
is six shillings. 


* The Torch and Colonial Book Circular. 
Edited by E. A. PeTuerRick. Vol. L., 
royal 8vo, Petterick & Co., Paternoster 
Row. 
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REUBEN SACHS.* 


Tus spirited little sketch is the 
best piece of work which Miss Levy 
has as yet produced. It is short, 
lightly told, not over elaborated, 
and yet, though a sketch, not 
sketchy. Judith Quixano stands 
out like some stately rose from 
among the rather sordid Jewish 
circles in which the scene is set— 
the women with their tousled 
bediamonded hair, rich bedraggled 
dresses, and general airof unwashed 
finery ; the men narrow-minded and 
greedy, without a thought beyond 
the Stock Exchange and the mere 
material objects of existence. Reu- 
ben Sachs himself is rather a prig, 
noticeable chiefly because of the 
poorness of the company in which 
he finds himself. 


FAITHFUL & UNFAITHFUL.T 


TuHIs is a reprint of a novel which 
has had a considerable vogue in 
America. Its purpose—for it is so 
unfortunate as to have one—is to 
hold up to reprehension the lax 
laws on the subject of divorce which 
obtain many of the States. In 
England we know nothing of the 
legal methods by which Gilbert is 
divorced from his wife, Constance, 
who is guilty of no fault and does 
not desire a divorce, and therefore 
we cannot feel any great interest 
in the denowment. 

As a story the book has the 
defects of its qualities. There is 
some good analysis of character, 
some fair descriptions of New York 
social life—but how terribly bowr- 
geois it all is! The English is, of 
course, American. 





* * Reuben Sachs: A Sketch.” By 
Amy LEvy. Macmillan & Co., 1889. 

+ “Faithful and Unfaithful.” By 
MARGARET Lxx. Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
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